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ATTENTION, CLOTHING CLERKS! 


You know Sweet, Orr & Co., and you know what union- 
made Overalls are. You further know that all goods made by 
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pants. So be sure 


comes to your store is shown an Overall, a Pant and a Shirt 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 


OF THE TRADE 


UNION MOVEMENT. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., SEPTEMBER, 1897. No. 7. 


Labor Day. 


BY EDWARD O'DONNELL. 

Hush the wheels of industry throughout this broad, wide 
land, 

Nor let the factory whistle call to toil a single hand ; 

Fling pick and hammer, boys, aside—a time there is for 
play— 

And even progress too must cease, at least on Labor Day. 

In former times ere human souls, inured tostrifeand strain, 

Conceived no otherend in view save sneers and kicks and 
pain, 

A trembling, skulking, sneaking horde of slavelings blocked 
the way, 

Excessive toil their heritage—they knew no Labor Day. 

But tyranny, not yet content, the more aggressive grew, 

’Tille’en the crouching serf at length indignant ceased to sue; 

And casting from his weary limbs the bonds of formersway, 

The cadence of his manly tread is heard on Labor Day. 


At length he sees and feels his power, yet modest he controls 

The tempest that with mad intent within his bosom rolls; 

A giant, like a giddy child, when granted leave to play, 

To musie’s soothing melody he steps on Labor Day. 

But, masters, pause! This tinsel show some day will find 
an end, 

The pomp, and cotton’s rainbow hues, a message doth intend | 

That those who toil must eat as well—no longer now they 
pray— 

A meaning deep and resonant vibrates on Labor Day. 

In peace and calm MuUsT justice reign, proclaimeth every 
heart, 

But justice SHALL, though plunged in gore, its blessings yet 
impart, 

And other men, and other times, while worshipping ourclay 

Will bless the pioneers who plead their cause on Labor Day. 


Boston, Mass., August 6, 1897. 


Forge Ahead, Brothers in Labor. 

BY FRANK MORRISON, SECRETARY A. F. OF L. 

At no time in the history of the trade-union 
movement have the organizations of wage-workers 
been so numerous or their prospects so favorable 
for their forced march of progress to secure de- 
sirable conditions than they are to-day. 

During the past year the movement for an eight- 
hour day has taken onto itself renewed activity, 
and, with the assistance of the labor press and the 
acquiescence of a hostile press, it can be safely pre- 
dicted that May 1, 1898, will see the inauguration 
and adoption of the shorter workday by many 
d@ubting Thomases, who can not believe in the 
possibility of securing an improvement in the in- 
dustrial field until long after its enforcement. 

In the past few years unions have had to combat 


the power of concentrated capital, re-enforced by 
labor-displacing machinery and cheap forms of 
distribution, all tending to demoralize and weaken 
the power of labor organizations. That they have 
been enabled to withstand the combined attack of 
such forces and increase their numerical strength, 
despite their natural and unnatural enemies, dem- 
onstrates the overwhelming latent force held in 
abeyance for the final struggle for complete eman- 
cipation from adverse conditions and the entering 
into the new field of contentment. 

Labor organizations in clothing themselves with 
the mantle of better conditions, which, for the time, 
appear to interfere with the vested rights of capital, 
have had to battle with biased and adverse decisions 
of courts, and in many cases against the unwar- 
ranted interference of judges, who issue injunctions, 
depriving the organizations of the directors of their 
force, in their struggle for what has time and again 
been adjudicated to be their inalienable right guar- 
anteed by the Constitution. 

That trade unions are rapidly spreading the glad 
tidings of a remedy for unorganized wage-workers 
can readily be verified by the formation within the 
past few months of many new national unions— 
coremakers, bicycle workers, meat cutters and 
butcher workmen, steam engineers and musicians 
—all of whom are progressing rapidly toward or- 
ganizing those engaged in their particular craft; 
and this at a time when prosperity’s sun appears 
to have hid‘its face, either from the dazzling splen- 
dor and beauty radiating from those who are 
accidents of accidents, or in shame and sorrow that, 
in a land of plenty, youth and beauty should hun- 
ger and thirst and beg in vain for relief from the 
hands of their servants. 

Look at what we are now, in our partially organ- 
ized condition, and then think what we might be 
in one complete organization embracing all wage- 
workers. 

What better object lesson can be placed before 
our vision than the response made by the excu- 
tives of the national organizations to the call fora 
conference at Wheeling, West Virginia, July 27. 
With less than forty-eight hours’ notice there 
gathered in that city a most remarkable conclave 
of labor men, and that it has been of incalculable 
benefit to the miners must be admitted. It was 
called for the purpose of aiding the miners and to 
offset the force of an injunction secured under con- 
ditions that must be repugnant even to the godhead 
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who prepared, presented and issued it—a license 
that seldom falls to the lot of man. 

Friends, brothers and fellow-workers, be of good 
cheer, the trade union army in solid phalanx is 
steadily marching forward, and when victory has 
been achieved and the flag of prosperity will have 
been flung to the breezes over the field of labor’s 
equality won, it will be cheered by the victorious 
hosts marshalled in triumphant array under the 
banner of their national organization, in full affilia~ 
tion with the American Federation of Labor. 


Look for Practical Results. 


BY JAMES DUNCAN, NATIONAL SECRETARY GRANITE 
CUTTERS UNION, 


Trade depression continues to have its effect 
upon the wage-earners. 

Lesson after lesson is being taught them in a 
forcible way which under normal conditions might 
have taken a couple of decades to get the same 
results. 

The boorish feeling common among the repre- 
sentatives of stock companies, or of large corpora- 
tions, has developed to such an extent that men, 
heretofore content with passive support of the 
labor movement and who chose, when the question 
was thrust upon them, rather to theorize than to 
particularize, have found it absolutely necessary 
to defend their right to a living or accept the alter- 
native, a serious reduction in wages with its con- 
sequent hardships. 

The social and radical reformers who have been 
endeavoring to draw the wageearning classes 
nearer to the State as a promised remedy for exist- 
ing evils, have not witnessed many exemplifica- 
tions of their ideas in recent public acts. That 
the wrong people may be administering our public 
affairs is not now under discussion. It is not what 
we should have, but what we do and will have, 
with which we must contend. The State, legisla- 
tive, executive or judicial, has not shown the spirit 
of fairness towards labor legislation for which its 
ardent supporters looked. It has but tardily 
passed any labor measures. When passed the 
“red tape” necessary to get them signed by the 
executive required energy sufficient to organize 
ten new unions. When signed, the judiciary has 
almost blinded itself to justice in looking for flaws 
in the measure with which to nullify its provisions. 
Where there is a will there is often a way, so the 
question arises, is the labor movement on safe and 
permanent ground in agitating for or remaining 
content with political legislation. 

Yet that form of legislation is necessary, for 
without it the State officials, as at present con- 
stituted, would stand in the way of trade union 
progress. In other words, he would barricade his 
position against the reforms and progress taking 
place in trade affairs by claiming he had no right 
to recognize them, and his barricade would be a 
menace to the thorough expansion of the reform. 


It is impossible to build well excepting on a 
solid foundation. Our foundation is EDUCATION, 
not only in its primary nature, but in its broad and 
liberal sense. Weare then prepared for ORGAN- 
IZATION. Without the former, attempts at organ- 
ization are superficial and transitory. With it, 
organization is salutary and as permanent as 
necessity requires. An educated public mind will 
establish reforms, and their beneficence will force 
them upon the State. Thus progress is made and 
thus, in matters of most concern to the wage- 
earner, the trade union is of as much interest and 
importance as is the State, and in a comparative 
sense stands in relation thereto as does education 
to any form of legislation. 

Practice has proven that next to ignorance the 

















M. D. RATCHFORD, 

PRESIDENT UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
State official, as at present constituted, is the 
greatest obstacle to organized labor. Can this be 
proved? Yes. The eight-hour Congressional law 
has been on the statute books for thirty years, and 
federal officials have been the stumbling blocks to 
carrying it into effect. 

The surprising extent to which this is carried is 
not only remarkable but tends to depreciate the 
fealty which should exist between those who 
govern and the governed. 

This law in time will be effective, but apparently 
not until influences, not officially of the State, 
demand its enforcement. 

Fellow workingmen, bend your energies towards 
liberal education and trade organization, and noth- 
ing under the canopy of Heaven can retard your 
aspirations. 


a fo) oe 
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Trade Unionism and Socialism. 


BY W. 8. CARTER, EDITOR LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN’S 
MAGAZINE, 


Just why the working people of the civilized 
world should be thrown into dissenting factions 
over questions of divergent industrial and social 
policies, is more than acasual observer can explain. 
Of course, we know that the human family never 
did abidein peace, but usually a bone of contention 
has been but one instead of two distinct matters of 
dispute. 

Why should there be a dissenting rivalry between 
trade unionism and socialism? Neither, in truth, 
should trespass on the rights of the other. Instead 
of opponents, they are by their very natures allies. 

A trade union is an industrial institution. It has 

















W. C. PEARCE, 
SECRETARY UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA. 

for its mission the improvement of the conditions 
of working people under existing forms of govern- 
ment, be that government monarchial, as in Great 
Britain and Germany ; republican, as in the United 
States and France; or semi-social, as in the Aus- 
tralian colonies. A trade union has todo with hours 
of labor, wages paid and rules of employment. It 
is the purpose of trade unions to unify men of all re- 
ligiousand political affiliations. Trade unions teach 
men of all industries to unite for a common cause. 
The Christian, the Jew and the Mohammedan, 
irrespective of religious teachings, may rally under 
the banners of trade unions for the advancement of 
the interests of labor. The Tory, the Liberal, the 
Republican, the Democrat, the Populist, the Social- 
ist, men of all political beliefs, here meet on common 


ground. Trade unions have naught to do with 
political propaganda, but would have workingmen 
vote, irrespective of party, for men and measures 
that in their judgment will improve the conditions 
of workingmen. 

Socialism is a political institution. It seeks to 
reform governments by leveling down and leveling 
up the social inequalities. Socialism bears the same 
relation to the student and philosopher that it does 
to the workingman; in fact, teachers of socialism 
have not usually come from the laboring class. 

Members of all trade unions are free to choose 
their political affiliations. If it be demonstrated 
to trade unionists that the reforms sought by social- 
ism are desirable and practical, then trade unionists 
will vote for socialism. This being a fact, how can 
socialism win to its support the votes of trade 
unionists? Certainly not by attacks on trade 
unionism. How many trade union voters would 
any political party win by such methods? 

If the leaders of socialism were diplomatic, they 
would encourage each and every workingman to 
ally himself with the union of his trade, and advise 
him as best he could, under existing conditions, to 
aid in shortening the hours of labor, increasing 
the rate of wages and controlling the rules of em- 
ployment. If socialism is to gain the political 
support of the vast army of trade unionists, it 
must be by the same methods that friendship is 
always gained. Curses, jibes and threats have 
done little to advance any political reform, no 
matter how apparent the benefits of such reform 
may be. 


A Great Stumbling Block. 


BY JOHN B. LENNON, SECRETARY JOURNEYMEN 
TAILORS UNION OF AMERICA, 


The history of trade unions and their trials and 
efforts to attain sufficient strength to be of use to 
their particular craftsmen, contains the record of no 
greater obstacle in their pathway to usefulness than 
the fact that in almost every case two or more 
organizations were striving to occupy the ground 
that should be held by one. The experience of 
the cigarmakers, clerks, street railway employes, 
printers, railroad brotherhoods, etc., etc., with 
dual organization in the past and, in some in- 
stances still existing, should be sufficient lesson 
for all who desire to profit from past experience. 
Their case is only a sample of what every trade 
has to face in their warfare for better conditions, 
if each and every parent organization in each 
branch of labor could have the undivided support 
of not only their own members but also of the 
members of would-be rival organizations in the 
same line, how great an impetus our labor organi- 
zations would receive, and how greatly would 
their usefulness be augmented ; but no, in every 
trade and in every organization some can and are 
always to be found determined to have their own 
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way or retard the onward steady progress of the 
labor movement by withdrawing from the parent 
body and starting a rival organization. There 
may be, and probably are in some cases, cause for 
discontent and censure, but this is of all ways the 
surest one to fasten more firmly any wrongs that 
exist in the older body; not only that, but the 
wasted energy used in starting a rival union, if 
concentrated in the one already in existence, 
would carry it far toward the goal for which all 
are aiming, industrial liberty. Efforts of this 
kind should be first, last, and all the time opposed 
by every honest worker in the cause of labor. It 
not only is disastrous and hurtful to the older 
organization, but must also always result in the 
positive injury of everyone engaged in a move- 
ment of this kind, whether actuated by honest 
intentions or purely by spite. The results that 
follow will surely be the same, that division is fol- 
lowed by weakness, which will, whenever oppor- 
tunity offers, be used by the oppressors of labor to 
render futile any efforts they may make to better 
their condition. Every worker may be assured 
that such division of effort is just what their em- 
ployers desire, and is in the interest of capital and 
that only. Is it not about time that the working 
people in every trade should profit by the lessons 
of the past and unite their efforts and not divide 
them. The effort to bring into one fold every 
organized worker in any line of labor belongs 
properly to the duties, and as it seems to us the 
most pressing one devolving upon the A. F. of L. 
If that body can and does accomplish this result, 
they will have accomplished a work the good effects 
of which will reach to the end of time, and will 
cause every lover of his fellow man to view with 
respect and confidence that organization. 


Trade Unions the Best Savings Banks. 


BY G. W. PERKINS, PRESIDENT CIGARMAKERS INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 


U.S. Postal Savings Banks, under the control of 
the Government, may be a good thing as against 
savings institutions owned and controlled by 
private enterprise. In the former there is un- 
doubtedly more stability and greater security ; 
besides, the people as a whole receive the benefit 
of the funds while on deposit. Such institution 
would also have a tendency to call out and place 
in circulation many small holdings that are now 
concealed in cellars and other convenient hiding 
places. However, and above all, I consider the 
trade union the greatest, safest and most important 
savings institution of them all. The organization 
and maintenance of trade unions is of vastly more 
importance to the wage-earner than any other 
issue now before the public, without exception. 
I hold, the more money the people spend the 
greater the general volume of business, and that 


civilization, human-enlightenment and general all 
around advancement in life keeps pace just in 
proportion to the power of the masses to receive 
in return more and more of the value of that which 
they produce and the liberality with which we ex- 
pend such returns. In other words, I hold that 
a nation of “close-fisted and saving skinflints” 
would never make much progress along the lines 
of higher development and progressive civili- 
zation. 

I hold, that without trade unions the wage- 
earner can never have any surplus earnings to 
save, provided he lives in a manner to supply his 
necessary daily wants, say nothing of the so-called 
luxuries of life. The tendency of wages in un- 
organized trades is always downward. Employers» 
if left to settle the wage-question, will always 
figure to make a profit and at the same time be 











G. W. PERKINS, 
PRESIDENT CIGAR MAKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION. 

able to undersell his competitors, who, in turn, are 
not in business for their heaith—result: constant 
lowering of wages until, as shown in the case 
of the miners, it has reached the starvation point. 
Trade unions, on the other hand, have some say 
in regulating the wage scale ; and they will never 
consent to a wage that is below the living line, and 
they will, just in proportion to the strength de- 
veloped by complete and perfect organization, be 
able to retain more and more and finally the just 
share of the value it creates. Trade unions have 
increased wages in well-organized crafts fully 50 
per cent. If not directly, the mere fact of the 
organization has prevented reductions of wages, 
thus making the claim of 50 per cent. hold good, 
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even though they have only increased wages 10 
per cent. 

I know of no other savings institution that pays 
that much interest. Well regulated trade unions 
are great savings institutions when contrasted 
with other savings banks. They not only give 
larger dividends, but they insure against sickness 
and death, out-of-work and meet all requirements 
of the unfortunate or distressed member. 

When the working classes become thoroughly- 
well organized our unions will enable us to receive 
the full fruits of our labor ; we may be in position, 
then, to save a few pennies still if properly organ- 
ized, all working in harmony, ‘‘each for all, and 
all for each ;’”’ there would be no poverty, no want, 
no misery, no one ovt of work—all would have an 
opportunity to work and no necessity to worry 

















HENRY LLOYD, 
PRESIDENT UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA. 
over savings banks. Under such conditions an 
enlightened, happy and progressive people would 
be figuring how best to spend their money in a 
manner best calculated to bring the largest amount 
of honest enjoyment instead of, as now, hoarding 
every penny in abject fear that want and dire 
poverty will follow a loss of employment. 

I am of the opinion that if one-half of the en- 
thusiasm and labor that is now spent in the pursuit 
of hobbies, bubble-chasing and abstract theories 
was directed in the effort to organize the working 
classes along craft lines in well-regulated trade 
unions, many of the ills now justly complained of 
would rapidly disappear and the approach of the 
millenium would cast its bright rays of sunny hope 
into the gloom of despondency even in our time. 


The Potency of Public Opinion. 


BY W. E. RAUSCH, SECRETARY INTERNATIONAL 
UNION OF BICYCLE WORKERS, 


In a late number of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST appeared an excellent article, in the 
closing sentence of which there was expressed the 
hope that through agitation, education and or- 
ganization, the time might soon come when 
organized labor might ‘‘not only make but be 
public opinion,’’ and we can readily understand 
the value of ‘‘ public opinion” to our movement, 
inasmuch as it is the leaven that moves the whole 
(people) to action, and produces results either for 
or against our cause. 

And since a favorable “ public opinion” of, or 
towards ourselves and our movement is a thing so 
much desired, and the potency of which cannot 
be gainsaid, this leads us to inquire: Are we 
doing all we can to cultivate public opinion? 
Where is the point to which we shall direct our 
efforts in order to get the desired results? To the 
cities? Let us see. A recent authority says that 
of the whole, 26 per cent. of our population live 
in cities. 

Now the cities contain practically the whole of 
organized labor, as also, the people whose inter- 
ests are directly antagonistic to those of the labor. 
ing class, viz.: the very wealthy —and whose 
opinion is little worth considering (inasmuch as 
they will not allow their opinions to interfere with 
what they are pleased to term ‘‘ business methods” 
—viz.: false dealing, bribery, ballot stuffing, buy- 
ing judges, legislatures, etc., etc., and who— 

“Convinced against their will, (interests) 
Are of the same opinion still.” 

So itis evident we cannot get a healthy (effec- 
tive) public opinion by confining our educational 
work to the cities alone. 

We must endeavor to reach the other 74 per 
cent. who live in the country, and who, through 
being more free from corrupting influences, repre- 
sent an even greater power than their proportionate 
numbers. 

I fear too few of us realize the antagonism to 
the trade unions movement that is held by the 
large majority of country people, and why? True 
their interests and our own are identical, the very 
large proportion of them are not (strictly speaking) 
property owners, and they should be our staunch- 
est supporters, while they are just the reverse, or 
at least, are very indifferent as to our success or 
failure, and we wonder at their narrowness of 
mind—or ignorance, if you will. Butstop! How 
many of them have read our platform of princi- 
ples,or how many of them read the journals that 
advocate our cause? Not one in a hundred I dare 
say. Their source of information is, generally 
speaking, limited to the country news (?) paper 
whose publishers in too many instances are pen- 
sioners of Hanna et al., and the columns of which, 
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except as to local items, are made up of “boiler 
plate” furnished gratis by the afore-mentioned 
people from (of course) purely patriotic or philan- 
thropic motives. My knowledge of the antagonism 
towards our movement was gained by conversation 
with a good number of country people,—and since 
they are, as a rule, sincere and honest in their de- 
sire to promote the general welfare of the com- 
munity in which they reside, and as a whole, I 
believe that they need only to be fully and hon- 
estly informed as to our aims and objects in order 
to gain their entire sympathy and moral support. 
Why then shall we continue to ignore this vast 
field, and wherein is truly to be had a healthy and 
honest public opinion. Nor am [at all certain 
that we cannot get their active co-operation and 
influence, and in which case we would truly “not 
only make but be public opinion,’”’ and I believe 
that we should establish a bureau of press propo- 
ganda, and furnish by the “ boiler plate’? method 
to those country papers, whose publishers have a 
liberty that will permit them the use thereof, such 
articles as shall set forth the fundamental princi- 
ples on which our organization is based, and an 
honest discussion thereof, to the end that we may, 
by more freely exposing our “ light’? make, and 
finally be, if possible, public opinion. 


Striking Observations. 
BY HARRY WHITE. 


Strikes are condemned as being useless when 
they fail, but nothing is said when they succeed. 

Strikes which take place at a seasonable time, 
backed by good organization, invariably win, 
Strikes rushed into, pell mell, without means, are 
usually lost, and are used to illustrate the im- 
potency of strikes. 

Public opinion may aid a strike, but strikes de- 
pendent upon popular sympathy alone usually 
fail. 

To be prepared to strike is the best way to 
avoid a strike either by concession made to the 
union or by the refusal of the employers to assume 
the aggressive. These silent victories which are, 
by far, the most numerous, are not recorded. 

Lost strikes are bad, but often a refusal to strike 
under sufficient provocation is worse. It is peace 
purchased at the price of manhood. A person’s 
capacity to cause other people trouble creates 
respect and consideration; even lost strikes do 
that. 

Strikes are revolts against injustice. They are 
a manifestation of the unity of labor’s interests. 

Strikes are to industry what a thunder cloud is 
to asultry day. Banish the possibility of strikes 
and greed will have no bounds. 

Strikes are resorted to mostly by intelligent and 
educated workers, and take place in the most 
progressive countries. 

Strikes are industrial wars and like all wars 


should be avoided if possible, but peace at any 
cost means subjection, degradation. 

Strikes will continue as long as labor is bought 
at the lowest price. The strike is the worker's 
demand for recognition as human beings. 

A strike is an indefinite holiday taken by labor 
for labor’s benefit, but it is but a moment com- 
pared to the time usually lost while out of work. 

A strike only requires the joint action of fellow 
workmen in a shop, upon issues simple and direct, 
while general reforms depend upon the uncertain 
** public.” 

Philosophers have pronounced the strike a waste- 
ful struggle, but the ‘‘unappreciative’? workmen 
still refuse to take heed. 

The strike may be a crude weapon, but a better 
one is still to be devised. 
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What Can the Average Workingman Do? 
BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


A man who was asking me questions the other 
day I noticed to be deeply in earnest. Toward 
the close of our talk he said: 

“*T have been questioning you, not to catechise 
you, but to get at your views. They are valuable 
to me. You have had opportunities to see; weigh, 
and consider that I have never had. While I have 
stayed in one place and worked hard, you have 
visited many places, in different countries, and 
seen the leaders of the labor and reform move- 
ment—the men of action and of thought, who are 
doing what they can to help the mass of workers. 
Now, tell me, what can the average workingman 
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do, actually do, at present; what can he surely do, 
to advance his interests and help his fellow- 
workers? Your answer will influence me.” 

I did not have to reflect upon my reply, for I had 
long considered the query. I said: 

** My friend, the workingman—the wage-earner— 
can make the most profit out of that time which he 
devotes to general interests by working for the 
welfare of his trade union. Of this I am con- 
vinced. Political changes may help his class, in 
time; a social revolution may come, in the course 
of many moves, up to each of which the masses 
must be educated; theories of justice must, of 
course, be discussed by reformers; but what the 
average wage-worker can do now is to join hands 
with others of his occupation and stipulate to the 
buyer of their labor certain of the conditions under 
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which they will work. This lesson is being learned 
in this country by an increasing number of workers 
every year. The point to be kept in view is that 
to get work is one thing, but to put a value on the 
work is another. Value is increased by decreasing 
competition. Union does away with underbidding. 
Five thousand men of one trade competing with 
one another will bring all to starvation wages; the 
same five thousand united can dictate any reason- 
able wages to the employers; and besides enjoy 
many financial benefits—sick, death, out-of-work, 
superannuation; and, more than that, materially 
assist in the movement of labor which is uplifting 
the workers throughout the industrial world. This 
movement looks forward to the emancipation of 
labor from all its unequal burdens. Being a mem- 


ber of a union insures to a man good dividends 
now and the best chance to help modify our un- 
just society in the future.” 

To all earnest wage workers I herewith respect- 
fully offer the same thought. 


Startling Facts. 


$45,000,000 THE NET EARNINGS OF $26,000,000 IN- 
VESTMENT IN ONE YEAR. 


BY GEO, E. MCNEILL, 


Very few indeed of those interested in the indus- 
trial and social movements of the age ever stop to 
think out the problems of the day from the facts 
of past experience. They recognize the fact that 
a very few monopolists control millions of capital ; 
eliminate the competition of rivals; hold up or in- 
crease the price of the products they handle ; con- 
trol the legislation of the States and the United 
States Government, and influence the judiciary ; 
but they do not realize that one-fifth of the wage- 
workers of our country did so eliminate the com- 
petition of their fellows as to compel the capitalists 
to overcome the law of supply and demand by the 
importation of millions of the cheapest men and 
women in the world. 

Those who have studied the labor problem from 
books only know very little of the work that has 
been performed or the possibilities of the trade 
unions. 

The small minority of trade unionists even with 
their imperfect plan of low dues have held up and 
advanced the wages and annual earnings of all the 
wage workers of the country. They have com- 
pelled favorable legislation in most of the States 
and in the United States Congress. In those 
organized trades which have an unbroken history 
of twenty-five years wages have been advanced 
from 15 to 50 per cent. within that time, the average 
advance to unions being about 10 or 12 per cent. 
for each period of twelve and a half years, or a net 
gain in twenty-five years of about 30 per cent. 

The greatest gain has been to those unions that 
have adopted the system of high dues and insur- 
ance benefits. 

Let us examine the possibilities of the trade 
unions with dues fixed at 50 cents per week. With 
1,000,000 trade unionists paying 50 cents per week, 
we have an income of $500,000 per week, or $26,- 
000,000 a year. This income will give to each mem- 
ber of the union from $100 to $500 death benefits, 
$6 per week sick benefit, the same amount for an 
out-of-work benefit, and a loan system similar to 
that of the International Cigarmakers Union; 
these benefits to be paid under proper regulations, 
the amount of death benefit to be determined by 
the length of membership in the union. Fifty 
cents per week will yield an advance in wages every 
seven or ten years of 10 to 15 per cent. It will 
secure more regularity of employment and fewer 
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panics. The advance thus gained will be a real 
advance in the purchasing power of a day’s work, 
and nota fictitious rise in wages due to artificial pro- 
cesses. The increased yearly earnings thus gained 
through organized effort would mean an increase 
or enlargement of the necessities of life; that is, 
there would be a larger variety of expenditures, 
such as tend to a higher civilization, and this in- 
crease would materially assist in securing the next 
advance. 

The non-unionist would also feel the advance, 
though to a less degree as a rule, although in some 
callings and in some localities he would be ad- 
vanced to the full extent of the unionist. 

The trade unions would increase in member- 
ship because of the protection afforded against 
unnatural and forcedc reductions of wages, as well 
as the increase of wages, and because of the insur- 
ance benefits of their investment. 


WHAT 10 PER CENT. INCREASE OF WAGES MEANS. 


With the average annual earnings of the trade 
unionist stated at $450 an advance of 10 per cent. 
means $45, or, in other words, by an investment of 
$26 in his union the trade unionist receives $45, or 
$19 dividend, about 75 per cent. on his investment. 
The next advance of 10 per cent. would be 10 per 
cent. on $495 or $49.50 per year, or $23.50 dividends, 
nearly 100 per cent. on his investment. 

The nonunionist at $350 per year would be ad- 
vanced 5 per cent., for which he has not paid a 
dollar. 

The grand total will convince the most skeptical 
that the trade union is a most potent factor in the 
world’s progress. One million trade unionists, by 
an annual investment of $26,000,000, receive $45,- 
000,000 annual dividends on their annual invest- 
ment. If we can add the other 4,000,000 wage 
workers to the ranks of the unions, we will have a 
net gain of $225,000,000. The competition of fellow 
laborers will be eliminated, and the legislation of 
the States and the United States Congress would 
be controlled in the interest of the masses, and not 
as now in the interest of the few monopolists. 

With wages thus advanced, a system of cheap 
and secure insurance established, and with interest 
on money reduced to the lowest minimum, the 
capitalist and the laborer would become partners 
in fact, ultimating in the abolition of the two 
classes through their union in one. The trade 
unions would then become the owners of the capi- 
tal necessary for business, and would control their 
entire output. Classes thus eliminated, the present 
need of a large amount of capital would disappear, 
and we should have a social, industrial democracy. 

This is the materialistic exhibit, not only of 
future conditions traced on the line of the past and 
present development of the trade unions move- 
ment. But the trade unions is more than a 
materialistic organization. It teaches the brother- 
hood of man, and advances along the line of its 


opportunities of doing good as well as getting 
good. It, more than any human organization, is 
attempting to carry out the Golden Rule of Christ. 


Immigration. 
BY E. E. CLARK, GRAND CHIEF ORDER OF RAIL- 
WAY CONDUCTORS. 

When, weary of the unequal and hopeless strug- 
gle for liberty and freedom from persecution, and 
desperate in their determination to find or make 
more endurable conditions under which to labor 
and to live, the immortal band of pioneers sailed 
out to the west and laid the foundation for a new 
world; when, later they declared that they were 
**endowed with certain inalienable rights among 
which are life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
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SECRETARY JOURNEYMEN BARBERS NATIONAL UNION, 
ness,’”? men whose opinions were worthy of atten- 
tion in their day, confidently asserted that the ex- 
periment of a people governing themselves must 
fail. It was claimed then and is claimed now, by 
some, that man is incapable of self-government. 
Under the experiment, a nation has been reared 
and a civilization has been developed, both of 
which are the wonder of the world. There are 
still to be found those who doubt the permanency 
of the republic. There are those who assert that 
the beginning of the end is even now in sight. Is 
this so? Ifso, we can trace the effect directly to 
the cause—man’s greed. Every condition which 
exists and which militates against the interests of 
the large majority is the outgrowth of man’s sel- 
fishness. 
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A question of most vital importance in these 
connections is that of immigration, and the mem- 
bers of unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. will do 
well to give this subject (which I understand is 
now before them) careful consideration. 

I am not one of those who would build up a 
Chinese wall against the rest of the world. I 
would strive in every way to advance the inter 
ests of a more liberal civilization than has ever 
been known to most of the nations which go to 
make up the old world. I would have the govern- 
ment of the people wholly in the interests of the 
people. I would welcome to our shores those who 
were willing to adopt this land as a home and to 
adopt, at the same time, the advanced ideas of 
western civilization. I would exclude those who, 
realizing their physical and moral conditions can- 
not be worse, crowd to these shores, bringing with 
them their bestial habits and a greed for the hire 
which permits them to live as well as they are ac- 
customed to, and, at the same time, save for the 
purpose of going back to be a nabob in their own 
land. They care nothing for the fact that in doing 
this they displace those who are unable to live as 
they live nor for the fact that the logical result of 
the process is to drag down the conditions here to 
the level of those which they have left. Add to 
this the greed and avarice of large employers, ex- 
hibited in the past, in importing cheap labor, and 
you have the cause of the deplorable conditions 
under which the coal miners are obliged to exist 
and against which they are now desperately 
struggling. 

So long as the people can govern themselves to 
the end that they enjoy more freedom, comfort 
and happiness than is vouchsafed to the dwellers 
under other and older forms of government, their 
loyalty to their government cannot be alienated 
and that loyalty will be the firm and unshakable 
foundation for an abiding and unassailable gov- 
ernment, which will be a perpetual fountain of 
good for mankind, and the people of other nations 
will look up to it as a pillar of fire leading them 
out of the wilderness of want and suffering. 

Humanity cannot afford to see other results 
brought about through the selfishness of the poor 
clod who has never known the satisfaction of a 
full stomach, or the comfort of a warm raiment, 
or the greed of him who, possessed of plenty, 
grasps for more for no other purpose than to 
gratify an ambition or to gain power, which when 
secured, is abusively used to the same ends, and 
who is perfectly ruthless in the manner and ex- 
tent to which he deals out misery and privation to 
his fellow-man in order to gain his goal. The only 
time at which some of the misery comes back 
to him must be when he is brought face to face 
with the fact that he must die and to realize 
that he can take no more out of the world than 
the poorest of those whose sorrows he has con- 
tributed to. 


The Toilers Need “ Affiliation.” 


BY WM. J. GILTHORPE, GRAND SECRETARY BROTH- 
ERHOOD OF BOILER MAKERS AND IRON SHIP 
BUILDERS OF AMERICA. 


The toilers in general are confronted on all sides 
by syndicates and trusts, whileit is true that those 
trusts are not identical in business, but are identi- 
cal in feelings and ideas, and have a general desire 
to raise the price of commodities, and to reduce 
the price of labor, while each trust at times be- 
comes in opposition to some one of the other trusts 
and uses all means and methods for mastery while 
fighting, but during the strife not one of the par- 
ties forget to jump onto the man that is earning 
his living by the sweat of his brow. In fact, this 
fact is never lost sight of by any syndicate or 
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trust; they may fight among themselves, but a 
unit against labor. Syndicates, trusts, monopolies 
and corporations are affiliated to pay the hired 
man the least possible wages, and when the wage 
earner shows fight for revenge the blacklist is re- 
sorted to, so as to keep the European dividend up 
to large proportions. What affiliations has the 
toiler to counteract the evils of the combination of 
wealth in all its varieties. The toiler to-day has 
better opportunities than ever presented in the 
past, as under the trade unions autonomy guarar- 
teed by the constitution of the AMERICAN FEDER- 
ATION OF LABOR to the crafts affiliated, whether 
national or State bodies, the national or local 
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lodge holds the greatest freedom and the most 
powerful means to protect themselves against any 
encroachments upon their rights by any combina- 
tion, as the principle that underlies affiliation with 
the A. F. of L. is to concentrate ideas, resour- 
ces and powers, affiliation in the fullest sense 
would undoubtedly reduce the number of arbitrary 
and unjust orders and reduction in wages by the 
employing class, affiliation is needed to check the 
numerous attempts to put forth novelties and in- 
novations, and to duplicate the Central National 
Organization wherein all strength lies, and the full 
power of the A. F. of L. reaches far beyond its 
present boundaries, with the affiliation of all na- 
tional craft organizations. Would that all great 
labor bodies were inside of the A. F. of L., all 
labor forces concentrated and with the motto, that 
an injury to one is the concern of all. There are 
no fears of entanglements arising from such affili- 
ation, as each trade union, national or local, is 
free and independent in all matters pertaining to 
affiliation affairs, but it is essential that all national 
bodies be under one head, so as to reduce the oft 
repeated assertion, “‘ aristocracy of labor.’”? Inthe 
present struggle for a bare subsistence by the 
miners, all societies that claim to be organized 
under labor’s banner, that fail to acknowledge a 
kindred feeling, and hold aloof from assisting 
them in their natural rights, under which all labor 
are, or should be federated, should unfurl the 
banner of monopoly and forever fold up the flag 
of the toilers’ cause, Brotherhood as labor’s host 
will not be deceived if they receive a rebuke from 
the former, but we expect a brotherly embrace 
from those who announce themselves as people in 
the holy cause of labor. All those who are not 
with us are against us. 


A Strictly Trade Union Now. 


BY HENRY 8. MILLS, SECRETARY TEXTILE WORK- 
ERS NATIONAL UNION. 


The all absorbing, all important question, affect- 
ing labor organizations in the textile industry 
to-day, is, will the vast army of textile workers 
take their place in the vanguard when the battle 
for a shorter workday takes place; this must be 
left for the future to decide. In order that the 
readers of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST may 
have some idea of the difficulties which have beset 
the National Union of Textile Workers of America 
since its inception it will be necessary to give a 
brief outline of the history. 

The National Union of Textile Workers of 
America was organized in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
with but four local unions, which were located in 
the following cities: Lawrence, Lowell, Fall River, 
and New Bedford. Though small in number such 
was the result of the combined efforts of the labor 
organizations of these four cities to have a law en- 
acted in the State prohibiting what is known as the 


‘*Fines System.’”’ Organized in troublesome times 
it has, beyond doubt, had a troublesome career. 

The pioneers of the National Union were not 
long, however, in discovering how enormous and 
how arduous was the task which they had set 
about to perform, namely, the complete organiza- 
tion of the textile workers throughout the 
country; their efforts were, however, to be seri- 
ously retarded by the large number of mill opera- 
tives unable to either speak or understand our 
language and still further by the fact that they 
had not the necessary means with which to reach 
this class of people. Then again, there was a lack 
of unanimity against those organized as to the 
wisdom of accepting any but those employed in 
the cotton branch of the industry, considering 
it best that each branch should be separately 
organized, but wiser counsels prevailed with the 
result that the National Union broadened and now 
accepts all engaged in any branch of the textile 
industry. 

Considerable progress had been made on these 
lines until the fifth annual convention ; when for 
the first time the so-called socialists made their 
appearance, with the result that the largest union 
affiliated with the National Union withdrew their 
delegates from the convention and surrendered 
theircharter, From this time forward the National 
Union seemed to be retrogressive. 

The sixth convention was a repetition of the 
fifth, the largest organization at this time in the 
National Union, also, after the convention, sur- 
rendered its charter. In order that your readers 
may understand what this meant to our National 
Union let me state that the local union first quoted 
at the last quarter it was affiliated, had a member- 
ship of 2,100, and up to time of withdrawal had 
paid in per capita tax the sum of $593.68. The 
second organization, which withdrew, paid per 
capita tax on 900 members, and had paid in five 
years near $300; the per capita per member, as 
everyone knows, being very small. At theseventh 
convention this element obtained full control of 
the organization and, of course, did as they pleased; 
and right here I wish to state that to the everlast- 
ing credit of the straight out and out trade unionist 
not a single obstacle was placed in their path, 
and they accomplished—what? Simply nothing. 

So overjoyed were this disturbing element at 
what they were pleased to term triumphs over 
“pure and simpledom” that they became auda- 
cious, intoxicated with conceit, as it were, and so 
decided to add a fitting coup to. their many 
schemes. They had planned to withdraw from 
the A. F. of L. and affiliate with the S. T. & L. A. 
To this end Philadelphia was selected as the most 
suitable place for carrying out their deep-laid 
scheme, but, unfortunately for them and their 
designs, they were unable to foresee what the 
future had in store for them, and when the propo- 
sitions came before the convention they were 
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overwhelmingly defeated. Thus was shattered at 
one single blow all their aims, hopes and aspira- 
tions to ruin our union. Having failed in their 
desires they returned to their respective unions 
and advocated withdrawal. Needless for me to 
state that they did not need much urging, and 
with but one exception they have made it con- 
venient to forget their duty to their fellow-workers 
and our union; but, after all, perhaps this is a new 
addition to the ethics of modernism as understood 
by them. 

Hereafter the National Union of Textile Workers 
of America will be run on straight trade union 
lines. Not the slightest deviation or departure 
will be made from this course ; the experience of 
the past will prove a guide for the future. 

In conclusion let me appeal to all readers of the 
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CHAS. BECHTOLD, 

SECRETARY NATIONAL UNION OF UNITED BREWERY WORKMEN, 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to assist in building up 
the National Union by sending me such informa- 
tion as will lead to the formation of local unions 
where at the present there are none in existence. 
Do this and we shall be able to march to victory 
with you. 


Anarchy and Imperialism. 
BY THOS, J. ELDERKIN, SEORETARY INTERNATIONAL 
SEAMENS UNION OF AMERICA. 

If those who cry out against anarchy will con- 
sider conditions as they exist, they will realize that 
the evils they apprehend are already upon them ; 
for we are even now, and always have been, living 
in a state of anarchy, so far, at least, as the indus- 
trial question is concerned. 


This is the most significant feature of trade union- 
ism—that it is the only power regulating the rela- 
tions between master and servant. The numerous 
lawson thestatute books donot affect this assertion, 
since they have been enacted at the instance of the 
trade unions and are enforced, if at all, solely by 
the power of that agency. In the absence of trade 
unionssurveillance industrial legislation is inopera- 
tive, and when no such legislation exists, the Gov- 
ernment permits a free hand to the employing 
class to impose such conditions as it sees fit upon 
its employes. 

In the relations of the employers to the unor- 
ganized workers, a literal state of anarchy obtains. 
The Government enacts and enforces general laws 
against the theft of a purse or a loaf of bread; to 
punish parents for ill-treating their children; to 
conserve health, and to guard morality. But in 
the important sphere of industry, in which the re- 
lations of employer and employe are necessarily 
close and the respective interests divergent, no such 
regulations prevail. 

The employer may commit theft in the form of 
reducing wages—an act frequently worse than 
highway robbery, by the fact that the robbed has 
no choice but to submit; he may employ children 
at long and cruel tasks; he may pen up his em- 
ployes in filthy germ-breeding workshops, and he 
may either induce immorality by a disregard of the 
sexual proprieties or actually compel it upon pain 
of dismissal. All this the employer may do, and 
frequently does. And there is no power in the 
Government to say him nay. 

If laws against this conduct exist in his locality 
the employer ignores them. If they are invoked 
he succeeds in defeating them, either by open cor- 
ruption or by representing that their enforcement 
would be an infringement upon his individual 
liberty and a restriction of trade. If the local 
courts are stubborn the United States Supreme 
Court may be trusted to declare the law unconsti- 
tutional. 

The advocate of anarchy finds in this condition 
the same argument as that used by the socialists 
in the case of the trusts, namely, that these pro- 
posed industrial states already exist de facto. But 
there is this limitation to the claim of both anarch- 
ist and socialist, i. e., that the arrangement is as 
yet wholly one-sided. Just as combinations for 
economy in production and distribution are en- 
joyed wholly by the monopolist, to the injury of 
the people at large, so the freedom from govern- 
mental regulations of the relations between em- 
ployer and employe benefits only the former. To 
the employer the condition is one of anarchy ; to 
the employe it is imperialism of the most despotic 
kind. 

Without being dogmatic I think it may be said 
that there are some questions at issue between 
employer and employe which are incapable of 
regulation by the Government. Among these I 
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would include the important question of wages 
and the hours of labor. As long as_ these 
questions are left to private agreement between 
the parties interested trade unionism is the only 
power which will guarantee the workers a consid- 
eration of their side of the case. 

Without that power the workers’ terms of em- 
ployment will be based upon compulsion, not 
agreement; and he must forever abide the rule of 
anarchy for the strong and imperialism for the 
weak. 


Past and Future. 


BY W. E. KLAPETZKY, SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
BARBERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 


The past, with its unending struggle of toiling 
humanity seeking relief from economic slavery, 
with its heavy burdens and heart aches for the 
man of family who found it almost impossible to 
meet the daily wants of his wife and children, the 
past with its ignorance ruling rife in the ranks of 
labor, is gone and forever. The future isnow before 
us. The future! what grand possibilities rise be- 
fore my vision as I think; what cannot labor do if 
they will only unite on one common ground, with 
one common object in view, and with a determina- 
tion to carry out that object in its entirety and 
thereby bring about the emancipation of labor. 

The laboring man fifty years ago had some slight 
excuse for his apathy and indifference of the con- 
ditions which surrounded himself and his fellow 
men. He had not the opportunity of gaining that 
knowledge of his economic environments which 
labor of the present day is blessed with. Trade 
papers were practically unknown, trade unions 
were in their infancy. To-day all is changed, 
labor papers by the score are sent broadcast 
throughout our land, pamphlets and documents of 
all kinds, bearing directly on the labor problem, 
can be had for the asking and trade unions are 
reaching the zenith of their glory ; each one doing 
its part to disseminate the knowledge that labor is 
prior to capital, that without labor there can be no 
capital, and that in producing capital, labor is en- 
titled to share in its own productions. It was on 
this basis that trade unionism was founded, it is on 
this basis that labor must evolve its own salvation, 
must bring out of this world of chaos and strife 
that calm serenity and peace which is labor’s 
rightful heritage. 

Not many years ago a day was set apart for 
labor to celebrate its past achievements and to lay 
the plans for future victory. That day is again 
drawing near and this one should become a mem- 
orable epoch in the history of the trade union 
movement and of this country. The unrest which 
is to be found in all the walks of life to-day has a 
cause, the cause is known to all and what better 
day can be found to lay the plans for its uprooting, 
to perpetuate our fraternity, to again swear to 


keep inviolable the bonds of brotherhood, than 
labor’s own day, Labor Day. 

One of the largest and most determined strikes 
in the history of our country is now in force. The 
miners are fighting for the principles for which 
thousands, nay, millions, have sacrificed their 
lives—the right to live; the right to protect the 
wife, the child, the home and fireside from the 
all-grasping hand of monopoly. The miners are 
fighting for the principles of trade unionism, and 
it is the duty of every trade unionist to join the 
ranks and assist them. By this I do not mean that 
you too shall strike; but you are in duty bound to 
assist the strikers. What more fitting for a Labor 
Day celebration than the assisting of your hungry 
brothers of the mines; not by honeyed words, 
which, after all, mean nothing; not by resolutions, 
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which grow cold even before the ink with which 
they are written has dried; but by actions, deeds 
and a generous contribution. Labor Day should be 
given to, and labor should give to, labor’s cause on 
labor’s day. 

The past, with all its hopesand fearsand struggles, 
is dead ; the future, with all its bright possibilities, 
is before us. Let all past differencés be buried 
with the past, and for the future let all labor com- 
bine as one man to avert the disaster which will 
surely overwhelm us unless the toiler is up and 
doing. Should any one falter or feel that his in- 
terests are protected without the aid of the trade 
unions, let him remember the words of Barjand, 


who said: 
“ He who lives for himself alone, 


Lives for but a little thing.” 
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Strikes. 


BY J. L. MCFADDEN, SECRETARY-TREASURER 
COOPERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, 


Strikes mean that a body of men have become 
dissatisfied. They are in their very nature re- 
volts. Year by year the yoke of oppression has 
grown tighter and tighter. Under our system of 
trade unions it is almost impossible for the worker 
to strike, unless he does proceed upon just 
grounds. 

No one knows better than the wage-earner what 
a strike means; the trouble, anxiety, privation, 
and often destitution, it carries with it. Before it 
occurs every man involved has drawn a picture in 
his mind of the humiliation and shame of abject 
poverty. How unwholesome must be conditions 





JOHN L. McFADDEN, 
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that forces him to this issue. As truly asthe night 
follows day, just so truly does the toiler desire to 
live in peace with the world, to sit in the quiet 
of his home, surrounded by his little ones, with 
faces wreathed in smiles. He knows what it is 
to see the wife’s smile gone from her lips, and the 
cheeks of his children wet with tears. 

He does not want strikes; they are not of his 
seeking; but, ‘‘being in, bears himself that the 
opposer may beware of him.’’ The craft thus 
forced to this issue, and taking up the gauntlet, is 
espousing a holy cause and battling for human 
rights. Much depends upon the result of the strike. 
If labor is the victor, all the toilers of the land may 
rejoice ; if capital be the victor, sighs and lamenta- 
tions will fill the land. Strikers are heroes, whose 


deeds of valor, self-sacrificing spirit and unselfish 
devotion to labor’s cause calls for our praise, our 
sympathy and financial aid. The echo has not died 
from the burning words uttered against chattel 
slavery; the boom of cannon and the roar of 
musketry can still be faintly heard in the imagina- 
tion that proclaimed its freedom; yet it was a 
paradise as compared with white slavery of to-day. 
Do we hear the footfall of another John Brown, or 
is it a deception? 

When the time comes that the American work- 
man is willing to suffer in silence; when he can 
view with indifference the dark fature of his little 
ones; when he can gaze with listless unconcern 
upon the sad and worn face of her whom he has 
sworn to love, honor and protect, and his spirit be 
not moved, then has he become a disgrace to his 
country, acaricature of God’s image, a lie to liberty 
and a festering sore on civilization. When the 
American workman comes to that, proclaim the 
President czar, our millionaire’s princes and our 
workmen all serfs. 





The Union Label. 


BY E, LEWIS EVANS, SECRETARY-TREASURER NA- 
TIONAL TOBACCO WORKERS UNION OF AMERICA, 


The rapid development of the industries of this 
country, and the great strides made in economics 
in the last decade, accompanied by the difficulties 
frequently arising in labor circles, have forced 
upon the minds of the progressive elements in 
trade unions, the necessity for the producers hav- 
ing a design or trade mark, to place upon the 
goods produced by them, which carries with it a 
guarantee that such products are made under fair 
and just conditions, and that living wages are re- 
ceived by the people who produce them. 

The great success attained through labels, by 
the organizations who first conceived the idea, 
has induced others to follow in the footsteps of 
the fathers of the plan, until now nearly every 
organization in the land, where practicable, has 
adopted a design or device, to be placed upon the 
products made by the members of the individual 
unions, There are now between twenty and thirty 
unions which have a label for the products their 
members produce. 

We have for years been demanding the blue 
label on the box when we buy a cigar; when pur- 
chasing a hat, we turn down the sweat-band, to 
see if the buff-colored hatters label is sewed in; 
when buying a pair of shoes, we look at the soles 
to learn if they are made in a union factory, and 
we know they are if the union stamp is on them. 
If we have any printing done, we require the 
printers’ label to appear on the matter, so that we 
know that the work has been done in a fair office, 
and that no “rats”? have had a chance to scamper 
over it. After we have chosen a partner to travel 
s4ife’s journey with, we need a stove or two, and 
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in making a choice from an assortment, we look 
for the insignia that tells us that it was the brawn 
of a union moulder that fashioned the moulds in 
which it was cast. 

On the garments we buy we request to be shown 
the tailors’ or garment workers’ label. We make 
our purchases from a clerk who carries his card 
ready to show that he belongs to the union of 
his calling. Our wives and mothers, when they 
want a broom, choose one which bears the broom- 
makers’ blue label on the handle; also when buy- 
ing bread or crackers, they look for the bakers’ 
blue label, which assures them that their bread 
and crackers are made in a clean, sanitary bake- 
shop. When buying tobaccos, we demand of the 
dealers that the plug or package, as the case may 
be, shall bear the tobacco workers’ blue label. 
When we desire to indulge in a draught of the 
amber fluid brewed from malt and hops, we find 
the brewery workers’ label on the barrel or on the 
bottle in the case. 

The developement of the union label has dem- 
onstrated to the organized workers, its great value 
to them as an assistant or means toward the more 
thorough organization of their various crafts. 
They have realized that the greater its extension, 
the more powerful its influence becomes; the 
stronger it makes the union, both numerically and 
financially; the spread of its influence brings about 
a more friendly feeling between the employer and 
the worker; the heretofore unfair employer, feel- 
ing the influence of it, being brought to bear upon 
his trade, realizes that in order that his products 
shall successfully compete in the market, with 
those bearing the union label, that he must also 
use it; and when approached by representatives of 
the union arrangements for its use are easily 
effected and a union shop with fair conditions and 
union wages is the logical result. 

As a preventative of strikes and lockouts, and a 
preserver of friendly relations between the manu- 
facturer and those employed, no other agency has, 
as yet, manifested so potent an influence. It is 
the best substitute as yet hit upon for the boycott. 
Manufacturers disposed to be unfair can have little 
to say toward gaining public sympathy when being 
boycotted through the union label. They cannot 
help but admire (though they may not say it in 
80 many words) the methods of discrimination 
brought into play against their products through 
agitation created for goods which bear the union 
label only, as it is honorable and fully in accord 
with the business principles they themselves em- 
ploy to induce the consuming public to buy their 
products. The principle involved in the agitation 
for the union label at once commends itself to the 
public generally. 

Since the union label has come so generally 
into use, the boycott, while necessary at times in 
urgent cases in conjunction with the label, is 
becoming obsolete. The word “boycott” has been 


frequently associated with the idea of tearing 
down and injuring an unfair man’s business, and 
it is not always taken kindly to; while the union 
label has at all times associated with it the 
principles in vogue and employed by the business 
community. It builds up the fair employer’s trade 
and at the same time has an injurious effect upon 
that of the unfair employer. 

An organization which has adopted a label to be 
placed upon the products of its members has less 
trouble and fewer conflicts than those who have 
not; and the time and money employed in correct- 
ing disputes is utilized in advertising and agitating 
for the union label, and better results accrue in 
consequence thereof to its members generally. 

The union label, as an educator of the workers, 
has an inestimable value ; it teaches the uninitiated 
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what are union-made products; they know beyond 
doubt, at a glance, when making their purchases, 
whether or not they are union made. Many do not 
think, at the time of making a purchase, to ask for 
union labeled products; but when they see them 
on the shelves with others they request that they 
be given the goods bearing the label ; while others 
demand of the dealer that he get union-labeled 
goods, and will take no other. This induces the 
dealer to at all times keep them in stock. 

The general adoption of labels and shop cards by 
unions has resulted in the establishment of label 
leagues in all parts of the country, receiving their 
support from the various local unions of the crafts 
havingthem. The purpose of these leagues is from 
a central point, with the united support of all, to 
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create a greater agitation for each separate label 
and shop card than is possible by the individual 
locals. The league helps to create an agitation for 
labels in quarters not reached by the individual 
unions, besides giving greater impetus to the efforts 
put forth by them, chiefly through the consolida- 
tion of many interests. The label league, as an 
assistant in settling of disputes among its affiliated 
unions, has proven to be invaluable; as the com- 
bined efforts of label interests are brought to bear 
at once upon the question in dispute, and a settle- 
ment of the difficulty is more quickly achieved, and 
less valuable time and money are wasted in con- 
sequence. 

The label is achieving success for honest labor, 
because it has at once a condemning effect upon 
the products of the sweat shop and tenement house ; 
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because it condemns child labor in the factory ; 
because it is a means toward shartening the hours 
of toil and increasing the wages of the workers ; 
because it abolishes unsanitary conditions in the 
workshop, and forces employers to adopt humane 
methods and surroundings for the people he em- 
ploys; because it is educating the toilers, and 
opens the way toa new life with civflized environ- 
ments, and develops a condition which inspires 
the workers with a greater desire for a higher and 
better social plane ; because it is the promoter of a 
greater harmony between the employer and those 
employed ; because it carries with it honorable 
and business-like methods, and is a just and equit- 
able way of discriminating against articles pro- 
duced under unfair conditions ; because it is a fair 


and powerful weapon of defense in the industrial 
war continually waged by the toilers under the 
present obnoxious social system, and has received 
the general approval of the consuming public, and 
is a connecting link in the bond of fraternity be- 
tween the toiling masses. 


A Remarkable Strike in Japan. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 


HonGo, Tokyo, JAPAN, July 29, 1897. — On 
June 5 last, all ship carpenters, four hundred 
in number, of Yokohama, the well known sea- 
port of this country, and its two surrounding 
districts met and formed an organization called 
**Yokohama Ship Carpenters Union.” The first 
business considered by the union was a resolution 
to demand a raise of 17 sen per day on their wages, 
which equals a raise of about 22 per cent. This 
resolution was passed by acclammation and a peti- 
tion to the effect, setting forth the fact that wages 
of ship carpenters remained unchanged during 
the past two years while prices of life’s necessaries 
advanced, during the same period, over 40 per 
cent., wasdrawn up and copies of it were presented 
two days later, to all employers. 

Several yard owners, employing in all about 
one hundred carpenters, readily granted the 
reasonable demand, but all other employers, 
among whom was the Yokohama Dock Company, 
a formidable concern, heavily backed by the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha (Japan Mail Steam-Ship 
Co.), flatly refused to concede. Petitions after 
petitions were presented asking—I may say beg. 
ging—for the raise, but to no avail. Not only the 
employers turned deaf ears to the humble beg- 
ging but some of them boldly challenged a strike 
and in the case with the dock company a 
threat was made of permanent blacklisting of 
its employes who should persist in the raise. 

Finding no other course to pursue, a strike 
was finally declared on the 17th, ten days 
after the petition was first presented, and over 
three hundred carpenters left their benches. Thus 
began a most remarkable strike in the industrial 
annals of this country; remarkable, in the first 
place, for the absence of hasty action on the part 
of the strikers in declaring the strike, as is the 
case with the majority of strikes so far inaugurated 
in thiscountry. Indeed, the strikers went through 
every form of humble petitioning before they de- 
clared the strike; they stood unmoved by the 
flashing victories of other preceding strikes hastily 
declared and poorly conducted. This was most 
remarkable in view of the prevailing ignorance 
among the strikers and they really deserve the 
highest praise for their mature deliberation. In 
the second place, the strike was remarkable for 
the peaceful conduct and o-derly behavior of the 
strikers. Though uneducated they were backed 
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by aunion newly formed with no fund whatever, 
and strenuously refrained from taking any violent 
action or desperate measures. 

Orders issued from headquarters enjoining the 
strikers to a total abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors and heated discussion in their meeting 
place were obeyed to the letter. So orderly and 
peacefully was their behavior that the police 
authorities, who generally take the side of the 
employing class, found themselves hard to deny 
their sympathy. 

This remarkable state continued for ten days, 
during which time the strikers were supported 
by those who were working with the yard 
owners who conceded the demand, with con- 
tributions of one-third of their daily earnings; 
and on the 27th all employers, except the dock 
company, came to an agreement with the strik- 
ers on a compromise scale of 73 sen per day, 
which is equal to about 32 cents in American 
money, and one-half of the strikers resumed their 
work on the nextday. Thestrike against the dock 
company still continued, but luckily for the strikers 
they all found work with other employers, who 
needed an additional force of carpenters owing to 
the work formerly done by the dock company now 
coming to their yards. The dock company, on the 
other hand, tried to bring carpenters from other 
parts of this country, but found that they had been 
outwitted by the strikers, for long before this step 
was taken by the company thestrike leaders notified 
their brother workers in other important seaports 
of the strike, and requested them to use their in- 
fluence to keep away carpenters from the scene of 
conflict. This request was cheerfully complied 
with, and the company succeeded in securing only 
eighteen carpenters, after much expense and labor. 

This shrewd action of the strike leaders, together 
with the fact that as soon as those ‘‘ scab” carpen- 
ters arrived in Yokohama pickets were stationed 
around the company’s yard and three imported 
carpenters were won over to the ranks of the 
strikers, despite strict precautions of the company 
against that very thing, reveal another remark- 
able feature of the strike; and it stands, in some 
respects, a favorable comparison with those strikes 
conducted by shrewd strike leaders in the western 
countries. Thisshrewd management of the strike 
and peaceful behavior of the strikers finally brought 
the company to terms about ten days ago, and the 
strikers went back to the company on the compro- 
mised scale of 73 sen per day. Thus ended a 
most remarkable strike in a signal victory for the 
carpenters. Labor omnia vincit. 

FUSATARO TAKANO. 


STREET car men in Butte, Mont., receive three 
dollars for eight hours work. Every one who 
works in the city must belong to a union from 
street laborer to office clerk. 


Music the Barometer of Material Progress. 


BY OWEN MILLER, PRESIDENT AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, 


Without exaggeration I can say that above all 
other trades or professions the musician is the bar- 
ometer of the present social system; therefore, 
every musician, great and small, should for selfish 
if not for humane reasons be a staunch supporter 
of the effort to ameliorate the condition of the 
producing masses by shortening the hours of 
daily toil and increasing wages. When the pro- 
ducing masses are employed at good wages and 
short hours, they have money to spend and leisure 
hours to devote to amusement of themselves and 
families. Who is the first beneficiary of such a 
condition? The musician. When the producing 
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classes are prosperous, they throng the concerts, 
theaters, and other places of amusement, and a 
place of amusement would be dreary indeed with- 
out musicians. Under such conditions, capital 
does not hesitate to invest in new enterprises 
of that character; meaning the employment 
of more musicians, and the rivalry engendered 
causes an increase in the orchestras and bands 
employed at such places. When, however, the 
producing masses are receiving such wages that it 
requires the practice of the strictest economy to 
barely subsist, amusement is a luxury that can 
only be indulged in by the wealthy and middle 
classes. This results in the loss of patronage, con- 
sequently places of amusement are closed, and 
those that remain open commence economizing, 
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and the first to feel this economical move is the 
musicians. Invariably orchestras are reduced and 
all other engagements are rendered with less men. 
Every professional musician in this country must 
concede that this is true. We have only to refer 
to the experience of the past five years of hard 
times to verify this statement. 

If the above is true, and I will defy a denial of 
it, does it not show that it is the musician’s duty 
to strive in every way to better the condition of 
the wage-workers by affiliation with organized 
labor which stands to-day as the only bulwark be- 
tween organized greed and the producing masses? 
Just so sure as the present unjust social system 
continues, just so sure will the musician continue 
to sink lower and lower in the social scale. He 
cannot prevent it by shouting ‘‘I am an artist and 
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have no business to affiliate with labor.’’ He is 
subject to the same inexorable laws that all wage- 
workers are and his only salvation lies in joining 
heartily with those who are so heroically struggling 
against frightful odds to bring about a more equal 
distribution of the product of labor. It isa credit 
to the art without which civilization would be im- 
possible; without which the joy of youth and 
solace of age would in a great measure be elimi- 
nated; that its greatest exponents, those to whom 
the world owes its enjoyment in the highest degree 
of this noble art, were to the last man in full sym- 
pathy with the struggling masses. 

I could fill pages proving this, but it is enough 
to mention that Mozart, Hayden, Beethoven and 
Wagner, all immortals, never hesitated to espouse 


the cause, and contribute to the amelioration of 
the oppressed and lowly, and it seems indeed piti- 
ful, in comparison, to hear some modern pigmy, 
who because he receives wages, the same asall other 
labor men do, for successfully manipulating some 
musical instrument say, ‘I am an artist and can 
have noaffiliation with labor.”” Icongratulate both 
the musicians and labor people of the country that 
this tribe is getting less every day, and I have no 
doubt but it is a matter of but a short time when 
all the professional musicians of the country will 
be proud to march under the banner of the A. F. 
of M., affiliated with the A. F. of L. 


Legislation’s the Thing. 

BY J. F. MCBRIDE, GENERAL SECRETARY-TREAS- 
URER PATTERN MAKERS NATIONAL LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA. 

A consideration of the labor movement, what 
has been!,done and what the future holds forth, 
leads jincontrovertibly to the conclusion that no 
movement, no matter upon what lines, contains 
such benefits to the worker, as this. The old 
maxim that ‘all -progress is along the line of 
least resistance’’ is never better exemplified. In 
its inception the movement acted only upon in- 
dustrial lines, but a widened application of its 
sphere noted its advent into the field of legisla- 
tion. New conditions arising, the transition in 
present conditions surrounding the workers, have 
widened its scope, broadened its field of action, so 
that its end must inevitably be a class movement 
upon the political field. 

This end is foreshown by, in many cases, the 
failure to operate and the consequent discardment 
of weapons acting only in industrial fields. The 
trustifying of industries will, in the future, make 
the strike impotent, merely removing the work to 
another factory and auguries the passing of the 
boycott and paves the way to the collective owner- 
ship of all industries. The continual changes in 
conditions surrounding the worker mean continual 
change in methods in the labor movement. It 
cannot remain still, it must not go backwards and 
its progress can only be measured by its benefit to 
the masses. 

The “limiting of the means of production” is 
but another phrase for the co-operative common- 
wealth, and the engagement of the labor move- 
ment in this brings the conditions hoped for by the 
idealist nearer. The economy of shortening the 
hours of labor and the public ownership of all 
means of production are the teachings of the 
labor movement, and the extension of organiza- 
tion means its realization. . 

The future anticipates even more for the worker 
from this movement than the past has accom- 
plished, and this by means so gradual, by educa- 
tion, that transitions will come in the most natural 
manner, with so little friction that the evolution 
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from the present competitive system to the co- 
operative commonwealth will appear in history as 
but the panorama of passing events. Its success 
only needs continuance in its present course, im- 
proving and dealing with present conditions, 
broaGecning its scope to each change, that its 
realization, the ‘brotherhood of man,”’ may be an 
accomplished fact. 


Union Rules More Potent than Legislation. 
BY ROBERT ASHE. 


In discussing the conditions of the labor move- 
ment of our time, and the efforts that are being 
put forth for the betterment of those who toil, 
one is frequently apt to be enlightened by the 
discovery of some enthusiast, which discovery our 
enthusiast delights in proclaiming from the house- 
tops, in season and out of season, that the true 
remedy for the social ills of the world must be 
found in legislation. 

Now, while I have a great respect for the opin- 
ions of others, especially when I feel that such 
opinions represent honest convictions, still, I am 
at a loss to understand how the enactment of 
laws will prove an effective cure for the evils that 
afflict the toiling world to-day. Every condition 
of nature is of a negative and a positive character, 
and a struggle is being eternally waged between 
those two extremes, as to which shall obtain the 
mastery. Human affairs offer no exception to this 
rule; it is found in social life in a most aggravated 
form, while in political life, it is so pronounced as 
to be obvious to all. 

And when we look into industrial life, and see 
countless millions of accumulated wealth pos- 
sessed by a comparatively small number of people 
on the one hand, and the accumulated millions of 
suffering human wrecks on the other, that pro- 
duct of the natural desire of those who have to 
keep, and those who have not to get, surely the 
positive and negative conditions involved, re- 
quires no further argument toward demonstra- 
tion. 

In some countries, legislation can exert a much 
greater influence upon industrial conditions than 
it can in others, but in no country with which 
I am acquainted, bas it ever done anything 
to ameliorate the evils and woes of industrial life 
to compare with what has been accomplished by 
the workers themselves. 

If we take Great Britain as the most advanced 
example of industrial progress in the world to- 
day, I think I hazard nothing when I say the 
average worker of that country received more real 
benefit through the success of the long strike, 
which resulted in establishing a nine-hour work- 
day, than from all the so-called labor laws ever 
enacted by Parliament. 

Many laws that were intended toimprove to some 
extent the conditions under which the workers in 


that country toiled, have been found, when enacted, 
to be practically useless. If they contained any vir- 
tue upon their introduetion in Parliament, it was 
generally amended out of them before their final 
passage, andif a law was enacted, which through 
accident or oversight did happen to possess some- 
thing of value, experience has shown that it was 
just about impossible to enforce its provisions. 
And the same criticism applies with equal force to 
similar legislation in our own country. I ought to 
have said with, greater force, because in the mat- 
ter of labor legislation, we, in this country, suffer 
under certain difficulties of a constitutional char- 
acter, entirely unknown in Europe. 

Under the Constitution of the United States, and 
of the several States thereof, the Supreme Courts 
have the power to review legislation, and if so 
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minded, to declare it nulland void. In the exercise 
of that power, the courts of the various States 
have, time and again, declared that certain laws 
intended to benefit the workers of the country 
were unconstitutional and void. And where that 
has not been the case, as in the National eight- 
hour law, it has been violated with the knowledge 
and approval, in a great many cases, of the very 
men whose duty in part it was to see that the 
provisions of the law were observed. So it is with 
similar laws in the various States. Laws that are 
of any special value to the wage workers are not 
enforced. And those whose duty it is to see to 
the irproper enforcement not infrequently use 
their official positions as a source of personal 
profit to themselves. And being usually appointed 
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to those positions through political influence, it is 
considered of more importance to keep political 
fences in repair than attend to the duties for 
which they were appointed. Bearing in mind the 
obstacles above enumerated, as appearing to be 
sufficient to overcome the successful application 
of legislative measures as a remedy for the ills of 
labor, there is still another factor in the problem 
of a most serious and embarrassing character. I 
refer to the legal veneration surrounding the so- 
called sacred right of contract. Surely under the 
law of contracts, as applied to labor, those who 
believe in law as the workman’s haven, can have 
their fullest desires more than satisfied. I am free 
to say, Iam not one of those. I have very little 
faith in the efficacy of law. The law that, in my 
opinion, will always be found most beneficial to 
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the interests of the wage earning classes, is that 
which a strong union of a trade or craft can dic- 
tate. There is no charity, no philanthropy, no 
soul or conscience in business. Shorter days and 
higher wages, constitute the best medicine for the 
wealth producing masses. That medicinecan only 
be compounded in the trade unions laboratory, and 
when the exigency of the situation will admit of 
its being administered in proper doses relief is 
always sure to follow. Andif the intrinsic diffi- 
culties of the situation happen to be just right, the 
employer will always take the medicine without a 
grimace. Therefore, I would say to those well 
meaning people who profess to see in legislation 
a panacea for the suffering toilers of the world, 


the world has been doubly, yea trebly cursed with 
it; leave it alone, join an organization of your 
trade, and after joining, stick to it; don’t be afraid 
of making it too strong. The stronger you make 
it, the less need there will be for special legisla- 
tion. 


Individual Responsibility in Labor Unions. 


BY CHAS. L. CONINE, SECRETARY AND TREASURER 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD LEATHER WORKERS ON 
HORSE GOODS. 


Men of long experience in the labor movement 
recognize the fact that the downfall of many labor 
organizations has been largely due to the neglect 
of the rank and file thereof to bear each their in 
dividual portion of the responsibility. 

This is not only true of past organizations but is 
a glaring evil in those of the present day. 

To point out in detail what in the mind of the 
writer properly constitutes individual responsi- 
bility would be too lengthy to be appropriate in 
this article ; but the most essential thing in this 
connection, it seems to me, is the attendance of 
union men at union meetings. 

The man who merely pays his dues and does not 
take part in directing the affairs of his union is as 
derelict in his duty and as much deserving of 
censure as is the citizen who pays his tax and 
neglects to vote. 

Too much responsibility is generally placed upon 
a few in our different organizations. 

A labor organization to be successful must be a 
business as well as a deliberative body, and in the 
transactions of its business each member should 
take part in order that his individual interests 
may be protected, and thus by each diligently 
guarding his own interests and all acting together 
the welfare of the body as a whole can be best 
subserved. 

All try and attend the next regular meeting. 


A Word About Trade Unionism. 


BY FRANK K. FOSTER, EDITOR OF BOSTON LABOR 
LEADER. 


In the philosophy of the universe there is no such 
thing as an accident. Things may happen out of 
the ordinary course of events, but back of each 
circumstance there is a directly responsible cause, 
motive and impelling force. The 

“ Divinity that doth shape our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may,” 
is as manifest in the world of social reform as 
elsewhere. 
THE CAUSE. 

The union of men of a trade for the purpose of 
protecting their interest in that trade is the direct 
outgrowth of certain varied elements of human 
nature. That is, if all men were fair, just and hon- 
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orable, restrictive or coercive agencies of any sort 
would be superfluous. 

But there is nothing more apparent within the 
range of everyday observation than the fact that 
all men do not possess these qualities. Some are 
criminal, many are greedy and avaricious, most 
are selfish. The police departments and armies, 
the reformatories and prisons, are all evidence as 
to this state of affairs. 

History records no period when it was not the 
tendency of the strong to oppress the weak, of the 
cunning to despoil the trusting, of the rich to 
mulct the poverty-stricken. 

Social inequality springs from this bias in the 
human makeup; the social problem is born of 
man’s inhumanity to man. 

Great ethical forces, embodied in the religious 
and moral monuments of many centuries, have 
appealed to the subjective side of human nature 
for its upliftment. The masterminds, such as 
those of Christ and Buddha, have taught the gospel 
of love and brotherhood; philosophers, such as 
Plato and Spencer, have, reasoning from diverse 
premises, drawn the conclusion that even self- 
interest is promoted by the practice of the law of 
equity—but men go on scrambling, wrangling, 
struggling, fighting, to overreach each other, 
striving to reap where they have not sown, to eat 
when they have not tilled. 

The social order, with its millionaires and pau- 
pers, its palaces and hovels, its hungry wolves 
prowling by bursting granaries and waving fields, 
its gilded idlers and wan factory children, its upper 
world of light, leisure and luxury, and its nether 
world where the ‘‘submerged tenth’’ wallows in 
mire, marks the object-lesson in the extremes which 
arise from the defects in the human nature, Ani- 
malism is not confined to the brute kingdom. Every 
species has its prototy pe among men, and the human 
fox and tiger may pluck the geese and rend the 
lambs quite as effectively as their alleged soulless 
kin of the lower orders of creation. 

The interest of self-preservation teaches the 
weaker portion of the animal world that there is 
strengthin numbers. The little fishes goin shoals, 
the sheep in flocks, the cattle in droves; and men 
have partly learned the same lesson of combination 
of the weak against the strong. 


THE METHOD. 


Social progress has been marked by a general 
trend toward voluntary association and individual- 
ism, as distinguished from compulsory government 
and dictatorship. 

While the average man may not be said, even as 
yet, to own himself—to be his own master—yet by 
contrast with his ancestors he is a freeman. 

For illustration, it is not so long ago when the 
stake and rack stared in the face those who ques- 
tioned the truth of theological tenets advanced by 
authority. Now, in civilized countries at least, the 


individual may choose and practice whatever creed 
he elects, and no one shall say him nay. ° 

Once it was treason to hint that the king could 
do wrong. Now the cartoonist and scribe may 
hold up the chief ruler to the mirth of the masses. 

Once the English-speaking workman wore around 
his neck the collar of his master—was his thrall 
and slave. Now the collar is not visible to the 
outer eye, and he has the power in his own hands 
to remove it entirely by the agencies within his 
grasp. 

The trade union has gradually evolved as the 
principle of voluntary association has been devel- 
oped, and stands to-day as the most potent factor 
in the world-wide struggle for the fuller emanci- 
pation of labor. 

It is the method which has been found most 
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effective in dealing with the tigers and foxes who 
are buyers of labor,—and it is against them that 
its efforts are directed. It works no hardship to 
the fair and just employer; its coercion is not felt 
by the fair and just employe. 


THE AIM. 


It is sometimes asserted that the trade union is 
narrow in its scope and limited in its purpose. It 
is true that trade unionists are oftentimes narrow 
and limited, even as other men, and water does 
not of itself rise above its level. 

But, by the achievement accomplished, the trade 
union need not fear comparison with any other 
form of human effort. 

It can only broaden as men broaden. Its ideal 
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can be but the ideal of the common sense and 
aspiration of its membership. 

In its natural field of work it has done much 
and will do more, for its history is not yet written, 
its potential possibility hardly yet conceived even 
by its leading minds. 

It teaches its membership to subordinate selfish- 
ness to the general good ; to treat their fellow-men 
as brothers in a common cause. 

It has tempered race and religious prejudice; 
taught co-operation and practiced fraternity and 
charity. 

Its mistakes have sprung from human frailty, 
not from intended policy. It carries in its bosom 
the welfare of the world’s toilers, the hope of 


. 
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millions who are heirs to the aspirations of the 
burden-bearers of our time. 

The trade union has not solved the mystery of 
life—what has? It does, however, grapple firmly 
with the ill it sees and strives with virile courage 
for better conditions and ampler life for the con- 
tracted multitude. 


Two Remarkable Things. 
BY JOHN SWINTON. 

Among the features or incidents of the industrial 
field which have interested and pleased me in recent 
times, there are two of which I would speak here: 

1. One of them was associated with the very large 
strike of the Brotherhood of Tailors in this city 
(New York) ; and it was the leadership, the organi- 
zation, the management and the success of that 


memorable strike, with all the details of which I 
became familiar, through personal observation, at 
the time of its occurrence—about three months ago. 
The generalship of it was masterly ; the outcome 
of it was gladdening. As strikes must be unavoid- 
able until a better order of things shall be estab- 
lished, I could wish that all of them might be begun 
and ended as was the last strike of the Brotherhood 
of Tailors. The leader of it was a man of honor, 
wisdom and strength; a man of judgment, self- 
command, strong will, clear views, practical sense, 
firm purpose, perseverance, gravity and earnest- 
ness. He manifested his knowledge of the forces 
that were in the field, the resources of the contend- 
ing parties, and the power of endurance that existed 
on each side. I ought here to say that he is aman 
of such an unassuming disposition that I doubt 
whether he would like that I should mention his 
name after thus characterizing him ; but Imay add 
that, if he can be induced to take some heed of his 
own life, he will very likely be heard of in time to 
come. It will be known what kind of atask he had 
during the big strike, when I say that the many 
thousands of men who were engaged in it belong 
to that race with which the great Moses had such 
trying experiences thousands of years ago during 
the long march through the wilderness, when Egypt 
lay behind and the land of Canaan was yet far off. 

2. The other exceedingly pleasing thing of which 
I would here speak is the conference upon the coal 
miners’ strike that was recently held by the officers 
of industrial organizations at Wheeling, W. Va. 
When I saw among the names of the men at that 
conference those of Samuel Gompers, Eugene V. 
Debs, James R. Sovereign, M. D. Ratchford, M. M. 
Garland, and many others not less worthy, it 
seems to me as though I discerned the beginning 
of that ‘‘union of forces”? which I regarded as so 
desirable twenty years ago. It was a splendid be- 
ginning of it. It rejoiced my spirit. It would take 
pages of space to tell of the happiness that I ex- 
perienced in the knowledge of it. Here were the 
officers of great bodies that have often been re- 
garded as intolerant of each other; here they were 
in friendly conference; all seeking the same object 
and all working together to secure it. Whatever 
may be the result of the coal miner’s strike, that 
conference has been held. Honor to its members! 
Success to the great cause which they seek to pro- 
mote! 


A Comparison of Day Labor and Contract 
System on Municipal Works. 
IX. yngs 
BY J. R. COMMONS, PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 

(The writer would be glad to receive further information 
on this subject from the readers of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST in various cities.] 

Besides the considerations presented in the fore- 
going pages there is a wider bearing of the case 
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between day labor and the contract system. The 
problems of municipal government have come to 
the front in recent years, and the universal cor- 
ruption in American city politics is recognized as 
an omnious symptom of the decay of popular gov- 
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[Courtesy Review of Reviews.) 


ernment. Among all the various changes de- 
manded, such as increased power for the mayor, 
business men’s administration, exclusion of Federal 
politics, etc., one fact is urging itself forward as 
the key to the entire situation. If it could be 
stated mathematically, this fact would be, that 
nine-tenths of our municipal corruption springs 
from the dealings between the city government 
and private corporations and contractors. The 
men interested in these contracts must necessarily 
be political managers, or else they must keep 
themselves in the background and enlist the politi- 
cal managers as the active ostensible competitors 
for the contracts. Itistothe interest of these man- 
agersto elect and appoint weak and corruptible men 
to responsible city positions—men whom they can 
control. In this way the business interests of the 
shrewdest, ablest and wealthier citizens are directly 
antagonistic to efficient and honest city govern- 
ment. They can make better contracts for them- 
selves if the representatives on the part of the city 
are incompetent or dishonest, consequently they 
see to it that this class of men is elected, and, being 
elected, every department of government falls 
under their blighting power and is emasculated or 
corrupted, 

These facts do not often appear in an official 
way, and therefore I insert here a few typical 
cases unearthed by the recent committee of the 
Pennsylvania Senate appointed to investigate the 
affairs of the city of Philadelphia. See ‘City and 
State,” Nov. 21 and Dec. 12, 1895. Similar cases 
can be found in every city. 

“The first witness was T. B. M. Addis, agent of 


the Citizens’ Municipal Association. Years ago 
Mr. Addis was a member of Councils. In 1882 he 


was agent of the Committee of One Hundred, and 
since 1886 has been in his present position. He 
first testified as to his knowledge and qualifications 
asawitness: ‘I have watched the manner in which 
contracts have been performed, examining the 
work as it progressed, have obtained copies of the 
specifications, made contracts as let, and have ob- 
served the kinds of machinery used for street 
cleaning and collecting garbage. My investiga- 
tions began in 1882.’ 

“Mr. Addis then showed the difference in cost 
between the ‘fitted block,’ required by the ordi- 
nance, and the cheap, rougher sort. Some of the 
latter could be furnished at $1.20 a square yard; a 
better sample (sample shown) at $1.60, whereas the 
specified ‘fitted block’ costs $2.25 a yard. The 
difference in the blocks and the amount of work 
on them was shown. The witness, in answer toa 
question, said the better blocks, though contracted 
for, were notused. ‘In 1893,’ he continued, ‘there 
were 84,655.04 square yards of new paving paid 
for by the property owners, less the intersections, 
and 104,145.29 square yards of repaving paid for 
by the city, a total of 188,800.33 square yards. The 
average cost of granite blocks, per mayor’s report 
of 1893, was $3.85 persquare yard. It cost 75 cents 
above what it should, and the property owners, 
therefore, were made to pay $140,000 more than 
they should have paid. This on account of speci- 
fications being so made that the contractors bid up, 
expecting that they would have to live up to the 
contracts, but they were not complied with. The 
work could have been done with a fair profit at 75 
cents per square yard less than was paid. The 
stone cost $1 a yard more than it should, and some 
of the work was not strictly up to the contract 
specifications at that. You had to watch them all 
the time to get them to put in that six inches of 
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concrete, and the concrete was not much good. It 
was only $1.05 a barrel. 
***Tn 1894 there were 142,420 square yards of new 
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paving and 60,655 yards of repaving, a total of 
203,075 yards, contracted for at an average cost of 
$3.48. Taking 50 cents off this, the city and prop- 
erty owners paid for a quality of paving that could 
have been been laid at a profit, for $100,000 less. 
«The city pays those who inspect city work,’ 
said Mr. Addis, ‘and the railway companies those 
who inspect their paving work, though they are 
appointed by the city. They are furnished copies 
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of the specifications, and their duties are to see 
that the contracts are complied with. They have 
no other duty.’” 


The mayor’s report, offered by the witness, 
showed that over $17,000 had been paid these in- 
spectors in 1894, and amounts were given for each 
month in the year, though the witness testified that 
during January, February and March no paving 
had been done. It is provided that inspectors shall 
be ‘‘ paid only when actually employed,” yet $3,565 
had been paid during the three months when nota 
foot of paving was laid, and hence no work was 
done. 

More interesting information was given by Mr. 
Smart about his part of the work of repaving small 
streets between Pine street and Washington ave- 
nue, and Broad street and Delaware avenue. He 
was the lowest bidder on the sewer work which was 
done at thesametime, but he did not get the contract 
because the department said that his work might 
interfere with the paving contract if both went to 
different concerns; so the contract went to the 
Vulcanite Paving Company, which also had the 
paving contract. Mr. Smart said: 


‘After I found that they gave it to the Vulcanite 


Paving Company I was about to raise a fuss, be- 
cause I thought I was entitled to the contract my- 
self, so I called on Director Windrim in reference 
to it. Director Windrim said: ‘There is lots of 
work to do; they have plenty of work, and the 
other companies have plenty of work, so you had 
better see them, and they might be glad to have 
you do some of it.’ That evening I received a 
letter from Dr. Filbert asking me to come up and 
see him. I went up to see him, and he agreed to 
give me the prices I bid for doing the work, with 
the exception of pipe work, gas and water pipe. 
He said my price was too high for that, and he 
would only allow me 20 cents a foot for that, and 
my bid was 50 cents. SoTI got the fifth district on 
those grounds. I agreed with him then to go on 
with the fifth district for him.” 

The witness then testified that he was paid for 
the work by Dr. Filbert, and said he thought the 
Vulcanite Company probably made from $10,000 
to $15,000 on the work he had done. He had also 
done some work in the third district for the Vul- 
canite Company. The subletting of these contracts 
was in direct violation of the specific provisions of 
the contracts. 

Mrs. John H. Scribner, president of the Woman’s 
Health Protective Association, related her asso- 
ciation’s experience in endeavoring to secure more 
thorough cleaning of the streets. She said: 

“A committee from the association waited on 
Director Thompson and asked his co-operation in 
enforcing the contracts which we complained were 
being violated, and Director Thompson said that 
it was impossible for the city to enforce the con- 
tracts under the present conditions. He said the 
city did not allow sufficient money to the con- 
tractors to enable them to perform their work ina 
proper way for fulfilling the contracts.” 


The city of Philadelphia has not suffered more 
than other American cities in its dealings with 
contractors. Its form of government is closer to 
the ideal ‘‘ business man’s administration ” nowa- 
days advocated, and has been copied by several 
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cities. Yet the fact that officials must deal with 
private contractors sooner or later puts them in 
the power of those contractors, and the only con- 
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tractors who can get admitted to public work are 
those, as shown in the above testimony, who have 
political influence. 

Thus the contract system alienates the shrewder 
and wealthier citizens from good government. 
At the other extreme it alienates the masses of the 
voters, the non-taxpayers, the rentpayers, the 
workingmen. In the city of Philadelphia only 23 
per cent. of the people own their homes, in New 
York only 6 per cent. As a rule not more than 
one-fourth or one-third of the voters pay muni- 
cipal taxes. Three-fourths are wage-earners. 
Their interest in city government depends upon 
what the city does for them. It is almost impos- 
sible to persuade them to co-operate with business 
men in order to bring about a ‘“‘reform”’ adminis- 
tration on ‘‘business principles.’’ The reason is 
plain enough when we consider the ruling ideas in 
the business man’s notions of government. What 
he wants most of all is to secure improvements 
and save taxes. He knows that in private busi- 
ness he gets the best terms when he lets out his 
work to the lowest bidder, and if he has privileges 
or ground rents or franchises to sell, he must sell 
or lease them to the highest bidder. This is the 
essence of the profit-making system. But when 
this ideal is applied to the municipal corporation 
the conditions are entirely different. The city 
government cannot make bargains like a private 
capitalist. It is always ata disadvantage, as stated 
in the testimony of Mr. T. H. Farrar quoted above. 
Furthermore, the majority of the voters who are 
stockholders in this municipal corporation are 
consumers and not capitalists. As consumers they 
need steady work, good wages, and low charges 
for public services such as gas, water and trans- 
portation. If municipal reform means nothing 
but sharper bargains with contractors it certainly 
promises but little for three-fourths of the voters. 
The bargains are too sharp already as far as wage- 
earners are concerned. Hours of labor are length- 
ened, wages are shortened, gangs of Italian aliens 
are imported, all because the taxpayer must have 
public improvements at the very lowest figures. 
It is not enough that the taxpayer is in most cases 
deceived, as the foregoing pages have shown; he 
nevertheless clings to his idols of free contract and 
competition. He thereby makes both the con- 
tractor and the wage-earner antagonists of good 
city government, and exploiters of the taxpayer 
himself. Aldermen and ward politicians take 
advantage of this antagonism. They represent 
themselves as the friends of the voters. They 
distribute with a free hand their corrupt earnings 
among their constituents. They come to be 
looked upon as good-hearted spoilers of the rich 
for the gain of the poor. This is the kind of men 
whom the contract system in its various forms 
brings forward and bestows with power in muni- 
cipal affairs. As long as such a system is the 
highest ideal of city government it is of little use 


to urge the so-called ‘‘better classes’? who hold 
such ideals to interest themselves in city politics. 
They cannot secure election by popular vote. 
They cannot permanently arouse the enthusiasm 
of the masses of the people. They cannot inspire 
the city with a high moral purpose as the pro- 
moter of the vital interests of the great majority. 

If, on the other hand, the business men should 
incorporate the demands of labor in their program 
of municipal reform, if they should strive to have 
public improvements constructed on such a basis 
as not only to lower taxes and raise values of prop- 
erty but also to furnish employment for home 
labor at good wages, steady work, short hours, and 
sure pay, then they would find that the voting 
constituents would look after the aldermen. Work- 
ing people would begin to feel that efficient city 
government means as much for them as for the 
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property owners, and they would not be content 
with the indifferent, good-natured ward politicians 
whom they now elect. 

It is, perhaps, too much to expect that business 
men in adequate numbers will take this view of 
the situation. The first appeal must therefore be 
made to the workingmen, and especially to or- 
ganized labor. The labor unions, if they will con- 
tinually press this matter in the right way, will be 
able to benefit not only the cause of labor but also 
the cause of good government. When they are ap- 
pealed to by business men’s associations, chambers 
of commerce, and the like, for their help in resist- 
ing corrupt municipal contracts, or in demanding 
larger returns for franchises, let them insist that 
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the city abolish contracts and do the work itself at 
fair wages, under careful civil service regulations. 
Or, if the charter and the statutes compel resort to 
contracts, let them insist, as the London County 
Council has done, that all contractors must treat 
their labor as the city itself would do; that a clause 
shall be inserted in every contract stipulating 
union wages for skilled labor, minimum fair wages 
and hours for unskilled labor, and preference 
given to home labor and American citizens. This 
is the only fair method both for the city as com- 
pared with contractors, and for the rentpayer as 
compared with the taxpayer. But at all times it 
should be known that the ultimate and permanent 
form of city business, which will unite the ex- 
tremes of society for good government, is the 
abolition of contracts and the inauguration of 
direct labor in all public works and public services 
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under the immediate management of the city 
itself. 

Under this whole question are the demands of 
justice. The distinction between taxpayers and 
non-taxpayers in municipal affairs isa false and 
artificial distinction. The wage-earner is more a 
taxpayer, according to his ability, than the property 
owner. Itis a mere accident that Federal taxes in 
this country are laid upon consumption and not on 
property. In Germany and France property and 
jncomes pay federal and national taxes, while con- 
sumption pays a large part of municipal taxes. 
In England consumption and incomes pay imperial 
taxes and a share of local taxes. In America con- 
sumption pays all the Federal taxes. The nation, 


however, is a unit, including in one great social 
organism city, county, State and Federal govern- 
ments. All must be supported by all the people. 
It is convenience only that releases wage-workers 
from supporting the city government by taxes on 
consumption and releases the property owners from 
supporting the Federal Government. And in this 
distribution, according to convenience, the wage- 
earner carries proportionately the heavier burden. 

While, according to the theorists, taxpaying does 
not give birth to rights, yet, accepting for the 
moment as our ideal a government in the interest 
oftaxpayers, let the idealincludeall the taxpayers 
not only the property owners, whose taxes support 
the city government, but also the wage-earners, 
whose taxes relieve the property owners from sup- 
porting the Federal Government. With this ideal 
in mind, justice requires that the city shall conserve 
the interests of the wage-earner as much as the 
interests of the property owner. Neither the city 
nor the nation can be permanently founded on any- 
thing but justice. And when an all-round justice 
becomes its aim, for which all classes join hands, 
so inspiring will be the pride and enthusiasm of the 
people in their city government as almost the 
dearest privilege they possess, that no place in it 
can be found for the political schemer, the spoils- 
man or the corruptionist. 

[To be continued. } 


Public Assemblage and Free Speech. 


As stated in our last issue a committee was 
appointed by the Wheeling, W. Va., conference to 
call upon Governor Atkinson and demand from 
him either the issuance of a proclamation or a 
letter defining the rights of the people to public 
assemblage and free speech. 

In the course of a few days thereafter we 
received the following letter which is self-explana- 


tory. 
“STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, EXECUTIVE CHAMBER. 

“ CHARLESTON, August 3, 187, 
‘* Messrs. Gompers, Sovereign and Ratchford, Committee, etc. 

“GENTLEMEN: Referring to your visit to me several days 
ago, in which there was a friendly discussion between us of 
certain phases of the labor troubles in this State, and es- 
pecially of the strike of the coal miners, and to your several 
telegrams recently received, and referring also especially to 
your desire that I should take steps to secure to you and 
the workingmen of the State the right and privilege of hold- 
ing public meetings for the discussion of matters concern- 
ing the welfare of the said miners, I beg to say to you that 
I have given the matter most earnest consideration. 

“In this controversy there are to be considered both the 
rights of property and the rights of the citizens. In our 
talk you spoke of a certain injunction that had been issued 
by the cireuit court of Marion County against you and 
others, according to the terms of which, as you understood 
them, you were prohibited from holding public meetings 
for the purpose of discussing the benefits of the organization 
of the al miners of the Fairmont region. I understand 
that this injunction has not been served upon you, and that 
you have not been called upon to make any answer thereto. 

“The circuit court of Marion County belongs to the judi- 
cial department of the State government, which is a separate 
and independent department from the executive, and it 
would be obviously improper for me to express my opinion 
as to whether said injunction was properly or improperly 
issued, or whether it is too sweeping in its character, or too 
comprehensive in its scope, and especially as the matter 
has not yet been determined by the Supreme Court of this 
State, to which you can take an appeal, and in which you 
can, I have no doubt, have a fair and proper hearing. 
have, however, requested the Attorney General to appear in 
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the matter and assist in having an early adjudication by 
the Supreme Court of the State of this injunction proceed- 
ing. I have done this because the injunction presents 
somewhat novel questions, and I believe it is the first of the 
kind to be issued in this State, and because it affects the 
rights of a large number of the citizensof West Virginia. 

“The bill of rights of the Constitution of this State guar- 
antees to the people thereof ‘The right to assemble in a 
peaceable manner, to consult for the common good, to in- 
struct their representatives, or to apply for redress of 
grievances,’ and it also provides that ‘ No law abridging 
freedom of speech or of the press shall be passed.’ These 
are rights which have come down to us from the days of 
Magna Charta, which rights, as long as I am Governor, 
shall be observed to the people of the State, if in my power 
so to do. 

“It is the right and the duty of the legislature to enact 
laws; of the court to construe them, and of the Executive 
to enforce them, No one of these departments should in- 
terfere with or usurp the functions or prerogatives of the 
others. I will say, however, that I now hold and have 
always held that the right of free speech and of public 
assembly should in no wise be abridged, and that the widest 
possible liberty should be allowed all of our people. I have 
always maintained that both labor and capital had the 
inherent right to organize for the better protection of both 
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of their interests, provided such organizations are made 
and maintained within the restrictions of the statutes of 
our State. Itisimproper and unlawful to use threats, force 
or intimidation of any sort to induce men to connect them- 
selves with or become a part of any organized body of 
capitalists or laborers. 

“It isalso improper and unlawful for any body of men, 
organized or unorganized, to trespass upon the papery 
or premises of a citizen; but it is my opinion that labor 
organizers or capital organizers, or any other organizers for 
that matter, may present their causes in a proper manner, 
in public places, to the people, and induce them by moral 
suasion to connect themselves with any organization which 
is in itself not unlawful in its aims and purposes. 

“In other words, I claim the right for myself as a citizen 
of West Virginia to discuss polities, religion, science, labor 
organizations, or any other subject I may choose to discuss, 
in public halls, oron public highways, provided always that 
I confine myself to the requirements of the law which in- 
hibits me from trespassing upon the property and vested 
rights of other citizens. I mean to say that the bill of rights 
of our Constitution allows me these privileges, and that no 
court can impair these rights, if I confine myself to moral 
suasion, and do not incite the people to riotous conduct or 
other unlawful acts. 

‘So long as the workingmen of this State conduct their 
cause ina lawful and peaceful manner it will be my duty, as 
it will be my pleasure, to protect them; but if they should, 
inan ill-advised hour, Violate the law by interfering with the 


rights or property of others, it will be my sworn duty to re- 
press energetically and speedily all lawlessness, and to see 
that the public peace is maintained at all hazards, and that 
the property of our people is protected; for we must all, 
whether rich or poor, employer or employe, high or low, re- 
spect and obey the law. 

Tery respectfully yours, 


(Signed) “G. W. ATKINSON, Governor.” 
To this letter the following reply was sent: 


HEADQUARTERS OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
700 FOURTEENTH STREET, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August #, 1897, 
Hon. G. W. Atkinson, Governor, Charleston, W. Va. 

DEAR Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of 
your favor of the 3d in regard to the matter of the right of 
public assemblage and free speech in the State of West Vir- 
ginia,and I beg toassure you that your declarations of rights 
enjoyed by the people under the Constitution of the United 
States and of the State of West Virginia are all that can be 
— -all that we require. 

There is no desire on the part of the miners, their repre- 
sentatives, or their friends, to violate the laws of our country 
or of the State of West Virginia. I believe with you that 
you have a right to claim for yourself, as we claim for our- 
selves, the privilege to “discuss polities, religion, science, 
labor organizations, or any other subject” we may choose 
to discuss, in public halls, or on public highways, The bill 
of rights of our Constitution allows these privileges, and no 
court can impair them. It is, indeed, gratifying to learn 
from your letter that so long as the workingmen of the State 
of West Virginia conduct their cause in a peaceful manner 
it will be your pleasure, as well as yourduty, to protect them, 
This is all that we ask. 

You say that you have requested the Attorney General of 
West Virginia to “appear in the matter and assist in having 
an early adjudication by the Supreme Court of the State of 
this injunction proceeding.” 

May I ask whether the Attorney General will be advised 
to urge its dissolution as involving an infringement upon 
the constitutional liberties of the citizen? Having taken 
the unquestionably constitutional and natural ground, it 
scems tome,and I beg leave to suggest it to your considera- 
tion, that the Attorney General might well be advised to 
pursue this line of action. 

Permit me to assure you that I appreciate most bighly 
the position you take in this matter and the emphatic 
language in which it is declared, 

I have the honor.to remain, dear sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


Thus far no answer has been received from 
Governor Atkinson in regard to the position the 
State’s Attorney General will take upon the ques- 
tion of the dissolution of the injunction; but the 
matter will not be allowed to end here. 


The Labor Press. 


Recently our able and earnest co-worker, P. J. 
McGuire, Secretary of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, and editor of T'he Carpen- 
ter, issued the official organ of the U. B. in magazine 
form. The beautiful design of the cover, the new 
dress of type, the make-up, and, best of all, the 
matter it contains, reflects credit upon Editor 
McGuire, the U. B., and all labor. 

The Bakers’ Journal, the official journal of the 
Bakers and Confectioners International Union, 
under the able management of Secretary-Editor 
Henry Weismann, now makes its appearance in 
magazine form and in a most winsome new dress. 
Our labor press throughout the country is brighter, 
better and more aggressive than ever. 

Announcement is made that Frank K. Foster’s 

aper, T’'he Labor Leader, will be issued on Septem- 
for 11, enlarged in size and somewhat broadened in 
scope, under the name of The Liberator. It will 
be remembered that this was the name of William 
Lloyd Garrison’s paper, which waged such a noble 
warfare on slavery; and the new journal, in its 
struggle for industrial and political freedom, has 
a no less ample field for its efforts. 

More power to you all, pioneers in the labor 
struggle! 
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LABOR DAY. 
REFLECTIONS IT AROUSES, DUTIES IT IMPOSES. 


Labor Day, 1897, dawns upon the labor 
world warranting us in calling a momentary 
halt, a halt to view the field of labor and note 
whither we are drifting. Of all the days in 
the year this day, set apart by labor for the 
laborer, distinetive from all other days in the 
year, one upon which the workers join in 
joyous shout and grim resolve that with each 
recurring cycle of time the events of the year 
may well be reviewed and astride forward be 
taken in the onward march for the attainment 
of the disenthralment of labor and justice to 
all mankind. 

A great political upheaval was witnessed 
involving political, social and economic rights; 
the will of the people has been registered and 
the victors and vanquished abide by the decree, 
even if only for the time being, readily per- 
ceiving that out of all the great agitation will 
come relief from many of the ills complained of. 

Many battles of labor waged and won had 
their effect in giving hope and encouragement 


to the toilers of the country; even those 
pitched industrial battles in which the toilers 
were forced to retreat, have had their bene- 
ficial lessons which will prove of great advan- 
tage to them and all for the future. 

The great agitation, taken up now with vim 
and enthusiasm, to inaugurate the eight-hour 
workday May 1, 1898, is manifestly indicative 
of a revived spirit created, and independence 
and determination of the workers that they 
are steadily hewing to the line and that no 
power on earth can, or will, divert them from 
the attainment of their goal for lesser hours of 
labor, more leisure, better opportunities and 
absolute freedom. 

The great strike of the coal miners to estab- 
lish a living wage, in which over 150,000 
men are involved; the suffering which has 
brought it about, and the manly, heroic stand 
taken by them in order to throw off the yoke 
of oppression, which has borne down upon 
them for so many years; their grim determi- 
nation to be larger sharers of the product of 
their labor; their peaceful demeanor; their 
sacrifices and suffering for the establishment 
of a humane principle, challenges the admira- 
tion of the world. 

The issuance of injunctions by judges of 
both Federal and State courts seeking to en- 
join the workers from exercising their right of 
public assemblage and free speech has been 
growing apace with the greed and avarice of 
corporate wealth and has only been forced to 
recede from that position by the determined 
attitude and action of organized labor. The 
bold stand taken in regard to this unwarranted 
usurpation of the rightsof the citizens will, be- 
yond doubt, result in curbing the power of 


judicial prostitution of the people’s rights to 


mercenary purposes or overweening greed. 

The maintenance of organization by the 
workers despite many adverse circumstances 
and conditions, the appreciation of the toilers 
that their only hope for the diminution of their 
wrongs and the attainment of their rights can 
be only secured by and through organization, 
they are awakening to the need of organiza 
tion, and they are gathering within the folds 
of unions; the formation of local, central and 
national unions; their gathering and federat- 
ing under one head ; the establishment of more 
fraternal relations between the organized work- 
ers of the civilized world, all tend to instill 
courage into the hearts of the pioneers of our 
movement and the hope among the masses for 
deliverance from every species of injustice and 
wrong. 

In the contest for justice to labor, none 
have stood out bolder or more staunch than 
the champions and advocates of our noble 
cause, the splendid labor press of our country. 
In no country on earth does there exist a labor 
press at all comparable with the large, extel 
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sive, aggressive and intelligent labor press of 
the labor movement of the United States. 
Almost every week witnesses a new advocate 
launched and each, old and new, vieing with 
the other to do the cause a more lasting 
service. 

The struggle of labor is to free man from his 
own weaknesses ; from his own cupidity ; from 
his own unfair, unjust and unnecessarily eruel 
environments; for home and fireside; for a 
higher life; a nobler manhood, womanhood 
and childhood, which may look forward to the 
day of deliverance from absurd and cruel 
economic burdens. The future will substitute 
the college, the forum for the arsenal, for the 
jail; and the home, instead of factory, for 
motherhood ; the playground and school-room 
in lieu of the factory and workshop for child- 
hood. 

All hail Labor Day, 1897! From thy womb 
within the coming year may the workers 
emerge better organized, more self-reliant, de- 
termined to achieve true freedom, and when 
the time shall come again to celebrate the anni- 
versary of thy great day, may it dawn upon 
an era— 


‘*When each shall see his own good, 
In the establishment of true brotherhood.”’ 


Toilers! wage-earners of America, gird on 
your armor; organize in the unions of labor 
and hasten the day for the speedy deliverance 
of all. 


STRUGGLING MINERS—AID THEM. 


The situation in the miners’ strike is but 
little changed from the time it was inaugu- 
rated two months ago. What change has 
taken place thus far has simply strengthened 
the position of the men. In West Virginia, 
where, in the beginning, but few miners had 
suspended operations, now between 60 and 65 
per cent. of the men have laid down their 
tools of labor. In but few places, and in very 
rare instances, have any of the men at all 
become faint-hearted or deserted the ranks. 

Much suffering is undoubtedly endured by 
the miners and their families, but the opera- 
tors have for a number of years taught the 
miners the fearful lesson of how to work, live 
and go ahungered. The miners are braving 
the pangs with grim and pugnacious tenacity, 
firmly resolved to squarely face the worst, in 
the firm conviction that they are engaged ina 
cause based upon justice and humanity as well 
aS upon absolute necessity, that it is universally 
80 regarded to-day and will be so forevermore. 

There can be no doubt but what organized 
labor of the country has done remarkably well, 
all things considered, in materially assisting 
the miners and particularly the miners’ or- 
ganization to carry on the struggle. Thesplen- 
did manifestation of sympathy and solidarity 


among the organized workers of the country 
is a source of the greatest gratification to all 
engaged in our movement, and bespeaks for 
the future a more thorough organization of 
the workers, persistent in the struggle to at- 
tain the highest degree of successful civilized 
life, the goal of human happiness. 

The miners’ contest, however, should be 
kept constantly to the foreground; the inter- 
est of our fellow-workers kept thoroughly 
aroused. The miners require the substantial 
and material as well as the sympathetic co- 
operation of organized labor in order that 
they may be victorious in their effort to estab- 
lish a living wage, that they and theirs be 
given better and freer opportunities in the 
great struggle of life. 

It is true that the miners’ organization, like 
several of our trade unions, was in poor finan- 
cial and numerical condition at the beginning 
of the miners’ strike. The expenses involved 
in this fight were the result of contributions of 
organized labor; and as the past has demon- 
strated so the present indications are for the 
future that the workers in the main will have 
to depend upon themselves and upon each 
other in the contests and to furnish the mater- 
ial aid by which they can be conducted to 
victorious results. 

Hence we appeal in the name of the miners, 
their wives and children; in the name of 
common humanity; in the name of the highest 
and noblest of purposes, we appeal to all 
wage earners, and organized workers particu- 
larly, and to the sympathetic public generally 
to do all they possibly can both individuall 
and collectively to send contributions to 
C. Pearce, Secretary of the United Mine 
Workers of America, Clinton Building, Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 

Give promptly and as liberally as you pos 
sibly can and feel the satisfaction of having 
performed your duty, and success will come to 
the miners and to all labor as the result and a 
revived spirit for organization among the 
workers of the country. 


TRUE TRADE UNIONISM. 


Of all the organizations on earth there are 
none so little understood as the trade unions; 
and being not only voluntary organizations, 
but militant bodies taking the active part, yes, 
really constituting the labor movement, they 
consequently come in for all the abuse, ridi- 
cule and antagonism of the avaricious, the 
ignorant and the presumptious. 

On the part of the employing class they are 
antagonized because they are too radical, too 
exacting, too domineering and too dictatorial ; 
on the part of the self-styled radicals they are 
denounced as reactionary, too conservative, 
their achievements merely palliatives and that 
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they stand in the way of the attainment of 
labor’s complete emancipation. 

Taking a phrase we had the good fortune 
to use in a report to a convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, in which we 
asserted our full belief that the trade unions 
‘*pure and simple’? would emancipate labor 
from every thralldom of industrial injustice 
or economie wrong, one set of so-called radi- 
cals have used the phrase as an epithet to the 
straight out trade unionists; we claim it as a 
mark of honor. For in the same degree that 
the workers have shown their undivided de- 
votion to the real cause and the real battle of 
labor, have they earned this title. 

In the early history of the British Trade 
Union Congress a rule was adopted that ‘‘es- 
says in defence of trade unions are un- 
necessary.’’ In the first convention of the 
Federation a similar rule was adopted. We 
firmly believe this was an error of judgment, 
for among our intelligent classes there exists 
as dense a misconception of the trade union 
history, struggles and tendencies as is possible 
under educated ignorance. 

Nor need we trade unionists feel at all 
abashed because of the necessity to defend our 
knowledge of the right and the faith that is 
within us. For centuries the most and best 
hated truths had to withstand the onslaught 
of the vicious, the crafty and the ignorant. 
The opposition to our movement merely 
sharpens our intellect, whets our appetite for 
more knowledge and stimulates the devotees 
of our cause to greater activity than ever. We 
shall not attempt at this time to defend the 
trade unions; that may well be, if necessary, 
deferred to another time, but it will not be 
amiss to make a few observations which may 
be deemed appropriate to the subject. 

The trade unions are, as their name implies, 
the organization of the workers in the various 
trades and callings. It is the classification of 
the workers in their various divisional organi- 
zations. It is the recognition by the workers 
that in this era of industrial development and 
concentration that as individuals, each acting 
for himself, they have accorded them no con- 
sideration for their rights nor their share in, 
much less the full result of, the product of their 
toil. 

A trade union is at once a declaration and a 
determination by the workers to at least main- 
tain their present status of civilization and a 
concentration of effort to attain the highest 
goal of human justice and freedom. 

In the early days of trade unions in modern 
industry each trade was so isolated and dis- 
tinguished from the other; their sparce organi- 
zations so hostile to each other that frequent 
street riots took place among them. The 
thought of the unity or solidarity of labor’s 
interests was an ‘‘irridescent dream’’ enter- 


tained then only by the very few. The idea 
of a central organization of labor—a central 
labor union, a national union, or a federation 
of labor—is simply the product of later days. 
The friction, the struggles and sacrifices borne, 
all demonstrated, as unions have often ex- 
pressed, that ‘‘single and isolated unions may 
sometimes win battles with individual em- 
ployers, but in this era of concentrated capital 
and industry experience has shown the neces- 
sity of organized and federated labor.”’ 

The workers have learned; they, like all 
men, learn more by their experience than by 
any thesis or philosophy of the sirens of 
political economy. 

As a matter of fact, there is not a school 
of political economy in any era of our present 
industrial and commercial life that has ad- 
vanced the wage-earners one jot in their ma- 
terial condition. It has been the persistent 
plodding which has secured for the workers a 
general discussion of their rights and their 
wrongs, and has given the key-note to the 
students in all walks of life which has opened 
up such a vista of knowledge to man and 
mentally disenthralled all; so that to-day, in 
all walks of life, all propositions of a public 
character, whether they be political, social or 
moral, have the basis for their consideration, 
the economic causes their results in labor. 

Strikes, though deplored by all, are yet com- 
pelling attention and discussion of labor’s de- 
mands, while at other times the most profound 
essay will receive but scant consideration, 

The trade unions represent exactly what the 
workers are—just as broad or narrow as the 
workers themselves are. They attain a social 
and moral status and improvements as the 
workers are intelligent and progressive. There 
is no limit to their achievements until full 


justice has been established in the relations 


between man and man. 

The trade union movement is the movement 
of the wage-earning class, realizing that they 
as workers, while having interests in common 
with all others, yet as wage earners they have 
interests distinct and separate from all other 
classes. 

The movement to secure lesser hours of 
labor and higher wages portends elimination 
of all profit upon labor and thus the elimina- 
tion of all classes into one whole organized 
human family. 

The platform of the trade union movement 
is as broad as the universe. It admits of all 
shades of thought and opinion; neither shuts 
the door to the radical, nor is the conserva- 
tive other than welcome, but recognizes that 
the one is the counterpoise to the other to, a8 
one complete whole, attain the highest possible 
degree of success. 

At the present, it first aims to establish 4 
living wage for the workers and constantly re 
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duce the hours of labor so that with the ever- 
increasing improvements and introduction of 
machinery in industry and commerce, the 
number of unemployed shall be diminished. 

No settlement is satisfactory to the trade 
unions, no condition final, which does not sat- 
isfactorily provide work for the unemployed, 
establish equality of opportunities and secure 
the highest ideal of civilized life for all. 

The attainments of the past, the struggles 
made and the burdens borne are those of trade 
unions and trade unionists; the achievements 
by which the workers have attained the right 
and the opportunity to continue the contest 
are to the undying credit of the trade union 
movement. 

Without pretensions, without high-sounding 
declarations of principles or purposes, with- 
out being committed to any school of political 
or social economy, the trade unions stand as 
the valiant defenders of the toilers’ rights, 
the toilers’ needs, the toilers’ aspirations ; and 
though opposed, ridiculed and sought to be 
crushed by one or the other they continue to 
grow in numbers, in strength and influence, 
registering their achievements upon the book 
of time, unheralded to the world but more 
clearly seen, felt and appreciated by the 
workers themselves. 

They will go on unmoved, undiverted from 
their purpose until labor shall be free and the 
injustice of our age recognized as a system, 
which the future will look back upon as 
barbarous and inhuman. ‘The world is our 
field; the emancipation of the human family 
our goal. 


INJUNCTIONS UNRESPECTED. 
AS A FACTOR IN STRIKES THEY MUST GO, 


At the beginning of the miners’ strike the 
organizers sent into West Virginia, to urge 
the miners of that State to induce them to 
suspend work, to make common cause with 
their fellow miners of the other coal districts, 
were proceeded against in the new-fangled 
fashion of court injunctions, denying these 
men the right of holding public meetings and 
free speech. 

The whole country was thrilled and shocked 
at this outrageous invasion of constitutional 
and natural rights. The agitation ceased for 
a moment in order to gather time for thought 
and action. The clear-cut letter of Governor 
Atkinson neutralized the effect of Mine Opera- 
tor-Attorney-Judge Mason’s injunction. 

It was then that Federal Judge Jackscn 
was brought into play, and issued the most 
far-reaching and sweeping injunction in the 
history of the country and perhaps the world. 
It forbade anyone from speaking to or ‘ per- 
suading’’? the miners from quitting the 
employment of the companies; it forbade 


our men from being near the roads ap- 
proaehing to or from the companies’ prop- 
erty; it did not take into consideration 
the fact that the remotest part of the earth 
could be construed to mean a road to ‘‘the 
approach to the company’s property,’’ and 
really enjoined off the earth anyone who 
dared sympathize with the miners’ cause and 
who by arguments, calm speech and intelli- 
gent reasoning sought to persuade the miners 
to quit work to obtain improved conditions 
and better reward for their labor. 

There were some men who believed that 
then was the just time to test whether the 
courts would really attempt to enforce such 
an autrocious and vicious decree. It was then 
that the President of the miners, the Presi- 
dent of the A. F. of L. and a few others went 
into West Virginia and under the strict inter- 
pretation of the injunctions, on its forbidden 
soil, held open and public meetings and ex- 
ercised the right of free speech, urging with 
all the power at their command the miners to 
lay down their tools of labor and join their 
brothers in their great contest for justice. 

In many places injunctions were served 
(in Thurmond the President of the A. F. of 
L. was served with six at one time) upon the 
speakers just before the meetings opened. The 
meetings were opened and addresses made, the 
injunctions to the contrary notwithstanding ; 
not an arrest was attempted. This fearless 
and timely action compelled the courts to re- 
cede from their position and to declare that 
the injunctions had reference only to trespass 
upon the companies’ property. 

Since then frequent meetings have been 
held in West Virginia and addressed by A. F. 
of L. Organizers Chris Evans, Robert Askew, 
W. D. Mahon and Frank J. Weber, and Or- 
ganizer for the Cigar Makers International 
Union James Wood, Grand Master of the in- 
ternational Association of Machinists James 
O’Connell, President Henry Lloyd of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, John Rea of the Painters, Fred Dilcher, 
Turner and Scott of the Miners, President 
Gompers of the A. F. of L., and nothwith- 
standing that injunctions have been served 
upon each of them their meetings have been 
uninterfered with and free speeeh has been 
proclaimed, asserted and perpetuated. 

In Pennsylvania the miners resolved to 
march from mine to mine with a view of hold- 
ing public meetings and persuade the few who 
are working for De Armitt & Co. to quit work. 
The courts issued injunctions prohibiting the 
meetings and marches. Immense gatherings 
were held at McKeesport and Plum Creek im- 
mediately adjoining the De Armitt Company’s 
property, the De Armitts being listeners to 
the addresses delivered and squirming under 
the scathing criticism of the speakers. The 
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meetings were not interrupted or interfered 
with; nor the speakers molested or arrested. 

The courts of Pennsylvania have decided 
that the marching of the men, under certain re- 
strictions, on the public highway is not illegal ; 
thatis, ifothersare unmolested,and the marches 
are on the public highway, they are not illegal, 
thus again demonstrating that calm, dignified 
and determined assertion of our rights as citi 
zens, aS workers and as men find an abiding 
place and a responsive chord in the intelligence 
ofour people, and compel the would-be usurpers 
and destroyers of our rights to retreat before 
the severe and righteous indignation of the 
masses. 

Inasmuch as it is entirely lawful for miners 
to quit their employment, our fellow-unionists 
with us have held that it can not be unlawful 
in us to urge them to exercise their lawful 
rights; and that court injunctions can not 
make it otherwise. 

By a wise and persistent course on the part 
of organized labor we shall soon eliminate the 
injunction as a factor to break a strike and de- 
feat the workers in their laudable effort to 
attain a better life for themselves, their wives 
and little ones, and to all posterity. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR MOVEMENT. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT, 





Contemporaneous with the dawn of the era 
of steam power and the necessary concomitant, 
artificial light, began the agitation of the move- 
ment to reduce the hours of labor. The desire 
of the employers to utilize the steam and ma- 
chine power to the fullest extent so increased 
the hours of labor over the preceding periods, 
was so burdensome and enervating upon the 
employed workers, and so unusually and ruth- 
lessly threw large numbers into a state of idle- 
ness, that at once a movement was inaugurated 
to lessen the daily hours of toil. 

The first known efforts on this line was to 
establish a maximum workday of twelve hours. 
It required an uninterrupted and aggressive 
struggle of more than forty years to generally 
enforce this rule. The movement which led 
to the adoption of the eleven hour day lasted 
nearly thirty years; that for the achievement 
of the ten hour day lasted less than twenty. 
Ineach step along this line the same objections 
were encountered ; the same opposition mani- 
fested, and the same struggle endured. 

It has well been said that the movements to 
reduce the hours of labor to ten were largely 
humanitarian. ‘* The eight hour movement is 
largely economic.’’ The knowledge of the 
wage workers, as demonstrated by the progress 
of the movement for their common protection, 
proved their greater wisdom than the political 
economist. Wherever the workers are congre- 
gated the movement for the shorter workday 


is the watchword of their struggle, the slogan 
of their progress. 


In a report to the American Federation of 


Labor Convention a committee clearly defined 
the philosophy or law of the eight-hour move- 
ment. In this report it was pointed out that 
the laborers have lost the power to sell the 
product of their labor, have become wage 
earners, because they are compelled to sell 
their labor on the basis of time, and that ‘the 
withholding of time from the market of labor 
increases the value of each hour sold ; distri- 
butes the hour of work to those without work ; 
increases the wages or purchasing power of the 
day’s work, through the natural laws that 
govern the distribution of wealth; hours thus 
released from toil furnish the opportunity of 
leisure, enhance the value of the man educated 
through leisure; the moral forees thus quick- 
ened into new activities will thus abolish those 
vices and crimes consequent upon the inequit- 
able distribution of wealth and opportunity.” 

In modern times the movement to introduce 
the eight-hour workday may really be counted 
to have begun in isolated instances about 1850, 
although mutterings and yearnings for its 
achievement were earlier manifested. How- 
ever, no movement of a general character in 
the United States was attempted before that 
inaugurated by the American Federation of 
Labor in 1884-86. 

From that time the agitation and the move- 
ment gained its momentum until to-day it is 
written in the laws of our nation, our States 
and our municipalities, awaits the actions of 
the workers to become generally enforced in 
all labor; and is the battle ery of every intel- 
ligent worker and reformer of our time. It 
gave to the toilers of Europe their ‘* Labor 
Day’’ and their hope for the future. It gave 
to those of our own country their common 
rallying ground which will bring them to the 
goal of their attained economic and _ political 
freedom and their social equality. 

It may be seriously questioned whether we 
ought, in this year of grace, 1897, be required 
to present an argument in favor of the intro- 
duction of the eight-hour workday in any one 
industry or for all labor? When we compre- 
hend the wonderful productive powers of 
labor, the introduction of all labor saving 
machinery into industry; the division and 
sub-division of labor; the new and improved 
tools; the rapid means of transportation of 
goods; the almost instantaneous transmission 
of intelligence and knowledge; the concentra- 
tion of wealth into companies, corporations 
and trusts; the vast number of workless work- 
ers, with all the manifold miseries which the 
sad tale of idleness implies; with the heavy 
burdens the employed toilers are compelled to 
bear by reason of the rapidity with which 
their machines revolve and with which they 
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must keep pace, their mental and physical 
faculties wrought up to the highest tension ; 
with the hourly changes in the productive and 
distributive methods, reminding one as if we 
were reviewing a universal kaleidoscope, with 
mankind as the revolving pieces, changing 
places with others, only that the view is not 
enchanting or even pleasing to behold or con- 
template; when with all the human misery 
we see abounding in this land of plenty and 
genius, the question whether we ought at this 
late day be required to argue in favor of the 
inauguration of the eight hour workday may 
be seriously questioned and answered in the 
negative. 

There is no argument necessary to convince 
the inquirer, the observer or the thinker; the 
facts, the conditions upon the surface, as well 
as from their beginnings to their final logical 
conclusion, are of themselves convincing be- 
yond the peradventure of adoubt. Why then 
devote so much of our time to argue as to the 
advisability or necessity of this great reforma- 
tory measure, meaningso much. Let us rather 
apply ourselves to devise the ways and means 
by which we hope to bring it about. With 
this particular object in view this is written, 
in the hope that it may contribute to the at- 
tainment of this much-desired purpose. 

We may argue until the knell of doom in 


favor of a great cause, or the establishment of 


a noble principle in the last degree ; it will fail 
of achievement unless there exists the power 
to enforce it. 

Ethically just, founded upon common sense 
and reason, economically sound, practical, as 
demonstrated by the experience of those who 
have adopted it, the establishment of the eight 
hour work-day will not be generally condéeded 
unless the workers earnestly, aggressively and 
unequivocally manifest their determination 
and power to achieve it. But how, may be 
justly asked, can the workers manifest such a 
determination ; how show that they are really 
in earnest to secure this great boon of a better 
life, more leisure and greater liberty? The 
answer is plain and not far to seek. It lies in 
all that is conveyed in one word—Organiza- 
tion : 

Organization in the trade unions ; organiza- 
tion of one union with the other; linked 
together in the local, national and interna- 
tional trade unions, under the broad banner 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

The American labor movement having again 
unfurled its banner, and on it inseribed ‘‘ Eight 
Hours, May 1, 1898,’’ the workers are turning 
their anxious gaze to that great cause and that 
day. They are restless, moving and gathering 
in the unions of labor. They are agitating, 
discussing and singing the lay of labor's 
wrongs, so long endured; labor’s full rights 
0 be achieved. 


With a clear vision as to what we aim to 
accomplish, the general and universal enforce- 
ment of the shorter workday now gathering 
foree, character and distinctiveness in our 
eight hour movement, standing shoulder to 
shoulder with heads erect and stout hearts, 
conscious of the justice and nobility of our 
cause, we shall go on and on undaunted until 
victory shall crown our efforts and clear the 
way for the dawn of that day of man’s disen- 
thrallment and emancipation, for which the 
human family have struggled from time im- 
memorial. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENT. 

All hail! Labor Day, 1897. 

Are you wearing an A. F. of L. 8—-Hour 
Button? 

How long since have you consulted our ‘‘ We 
Don’t Patronize List?’’ 

Donohue & Henneberry, ‘‘ We've got them 
on the list.’’ 

Prepare for May 1, 1898. 
the watchword. 


Help others to organize and thus strengthen 
the position of all labor. 


Right hours is 


Organize a union of your trade if none ex- 
ists, or join it if it does exist. 

Is your local central body organizing and 
agitating for eight hours May 1, 1898? If not, 
why not? 

Let the slogan be “ Kight Hours for Work ; 
Kight Hours for Rest; Eight Hours for What 
We Will.” 

Do you sympathize with labor? If so, do 
you encourage labor by demanding the union 
label on everything upon which it is obtain- 
able? 


Within the next decade court injunctions 
to defeat the workers in their effort for a 
betier life will be among the “lost arts’’ in 
jurisprudence. 

Have you secured a new subscriber to the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST? You should en- 
deavor to have it in the hands of every 
worker and thinker, friend or foe. 

Once it was treason, then it became con- 
spiracy, now it is injunctions, soon it will be 
freedom. All it requires is organization on 
true trade union lines to achieve it. 


No, we won’t be ‘“‘enjoined off the earth.’’ 
We will hunt the other fellows in their haunts 
and labor will be truly free when the memories 
of the Jeffries’, Jenkins’, Ricks’, Taft’s, Gross- 
cup’s, Mason’s, Collier’s and Jackson’s will be 
coupled with the Judas Iscariot’s and Benedict 
Arnold’s of all history, In remorse Iscariot 
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endeavored to atone for his crime by hanging 
himself. Wonder whether our later day 
‘‘saints’’ have conscience enough to manifest 
real remorse and ‘‘enjoin themselves off the 
earth,”’ 

‘*Nothing succeeds so well as success.’ 
Secure the eight-hour workday and the world 
will assure you that you were always in the 
right and you won because you deserved 
to win. 

Our compliments and thanks to the able, 
artistic and genial editor of the International 
Association of Machinists’ official journal, D. 
Douglas Wilson, for the sketch of the Execu- 
tive Council of the A. F. of L. which appears 
in this issue. The entire plate is the product 
of his handiwork. 

You sympathize with the miners of course ; 
you say you hope they may win; you know 
they are suffering, their cause is just, they 
ought to win and yet the question is pertinent : 
What have you done, not simply expressed 
sympathy, but actually done to help the 
miners to win their heroic struggle? 

Organizers of the AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR are requested to give their atten 
tion to the organization of unions of black- 
smiths and blacksmiths’ helpers. A number 
of such local unions already exist in various 
cities and it is the hope in the near future to 
organize a national union of the trade. 


An injunction which denies to the citizen 
the right guaranteed to him by the Constitu- 
tion ought not to be obeyed. To violate such 
an injunction will the sooner bring the people 
to a realization of the danger confronting free 
institutions and secure such legislation as will 
enjoin this new fangled liberty-stealing modus 
operandi from ‘‘off the earth.’’ 

Praise or flattery does not find favor with, 
nor do threats intimidate us. We know 
Daniel DeLeon to be the most consummate 
and malignant enemy to the laborers that this 
age has produced. We cannot assert that he is 


in the pay of the most vicious and greedy of 


the capitalist class; we are not certain that 
he is a Pinkerton agent; but, if he were he 
could not act his part more cleverly, nor 
could he earn his pay more faithfully. 


The Imperial Mill Company (flour) of Duluth 
has demonstrated in more ways than one its 
utter contempt for the rights, purposes, and 
aspirations of organized labor. It has cut 
wages; leagued itself with life-and-wage cut- 
ting boss coopers, and now, when labor organi- 


zations are courteously writing its managers of 


the regret with which they view the course 
pursued by the company, the letters are re- 
turned to the writers unopened, with the post- 
office indorsement ‘‘refused,’’ thus adding 


insult to injury. We suggest to our fellow- 
unionists and sympathizers to energetically 
take up the “ battle royal’’ which thiscompany 
invites. Let this ‘‘ Imperial’? company be made 
to understand that labor has rights, and a sense 
of its rights which even this ‘* Imperial”’ high- 
ness is bound to respect. 

Workers organize and persist in the demand 
for the eight-hour workday. It is difficult to 
convince the opponents of our movement that 
the shorter workday means greater advantages 
and better opportunities to all mankind. Or- 
ganize to achieve it. ‘*Time makes more con- 
verts than reason’? and when established al] 
will join in the acclaim of joy and persist that 
they always were in favor of the movement 
and were its staunch advocates and defenders, 

W. P. De Armitt for a time posed before the 
world as an earnest advocate of what he termed 
**true uniformity in mining rates ;’’ he declared 
that this could only be suecessful, however, 
if alarge percentage of the mine operators 
would sign an agreement to pay a uniform 
minimum rate; yet, after quite a number had 
signed the agreement, which he aided in 
drafting, he refused to put his signature to it, 
thus convicting himself before the world as a 
pretender and hypocrite, one of the most virile 
gradgrinds of modern industrial cannabalism. 


No! It is not true. We did not ‘suppress 
an article which Stephen Bell sent to the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST”’ as a rejoinder to 
our criticism of his letter published in our 
July issue, for the very good reason that 
Mr. Bell did not send any rejoinder to us. Mr. 
Bell is a prolific writer, but we assume from 
his silence that he has realized that both the 
manner and matter of his letter in the July 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST was unfair and 
unjustified. We owe this public statement to 
the two single tax unionists who have written 
to us in regard to the subject. 


Colonel Rend, the mine operator, in conver- 
sation with the President of the A. F. of L., 
in Pittsburg, Pa., July 12, declared his un- 
qualified confidence in the honesty, integrity, 
and intelligence of Mr. M. D. Ratchford, Presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America. 
A few days since he charged Mr. Ratchford 
with having ‘‘sold out’’ the coal strike in 1894 ; 
of being an anarchist and atraitor. How prone 
these mine owners are to judge others by their 
own standard, particularly so with regard to 
labor men who refuse to be cajoled into the 
belief that pretentions are equivalent t 
practices. 


It is with a great degree of satisfaction we 
present this issue of THE AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST to our readers. In it will be found 
articles from the pens of some of our most 
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gifted thinkers and writers in the labor move- 
ment of the day. Many of our friends have 
often heard of the active participants of the 
labor cause. The excellent likenesses which 


we reproduce in our columns of a number of 


them will tend to make them more familiar 
with each other. To our contributors and 
friends we extend our sincere thanks and ap- 
preciation for the articles with which they 
have favored us. The issue is not as complete 
as we had hoped to have made it; but we be- 
lieve we are safe in saying all will agree that 
the September Labor-Day issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST marks it as a great ad- 
vance in the labor literature of our country. 
Our worthy contemporary, the Cleveland 
Citizen, finds fault with our declaration that 
though the labor movement primarily seeks 
the betterment of the wage-earning class, that 
‘it may and will benefit all others.’”’ It ac- 
cuses us of inconsistency when we declare the 
above, and assert that the trade-union move 
ment isa class and a class conscious movement. 
If the labor movement does not stand for 
absolute justice for all mankind; if justice to 
all does not mean the betterment of the condi- 
tions of all, making every one freer, more 
humane and nobler, then the Cleveland Citizen 


is right in its charges. If the affirmative of 


these propositions is true, and we maintain 
it is, then the C. C. deals simply in phrases 
of which it has but a very faint conception. 
There is not a millionaire or a multi-million- 
aire who can enjoy his entire possessions; it 
is the false economic and social conditions 
which prompt him to clutch and struggle for 
further aggregations of his wealth. It is un- 
disputed by all real thinkers that the riotous 
luxury now indulged in by wealth possessors 
is unreal and artificial and brings little of the 
genuine pleasures and comforts of life; that 
they live in a world all to themselvesand have 
no conception of the human instinets and com- 
mon attributes of the natural man; that with 
rational labor for man and that labor well re- 
warded or perhaps the full results of his labor 
accruing to him; with poverty or the fear of 
poverty eliminated from the consideration of 
life; that with prosperous, happy, progressive 
and intelligent people, all would be absolutely 
free and that this would be a betterment of the 
condition of all. Wecommend these thoughts 
to the respectful consideration of our esteemed 
contemporary on the lake. 


Organizer Thomas of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
states that Scranton is going tobe the banner union 
city of the State. He has organized the carpenters 
of Mahoney and Carbondale and the bakers of 
Scranton and is now engaged in organizing the laun- 
=f workers, butchers and meat cuttersand electri- 
cal workers. 


Organizers’ Doings. 


Joseph A. Bauer, organizer of Zanesville, Obio, 
reports the organization of a barbers union in 
that city. 

The pattern makers of the Stearns Manufactur- 
ing Company, after being out on strike for four 
weeks, returned to work July 30, the firm granting 
all demands. 


Millard Lloyd, organizer of Bloomington, IIl., 
reports the reorganization of Butchers Union, 
No. 60, and the formation of a Federal labor union 
now in progress. 


Organizer A. J. Evans of Muncie, Indiana, or- 
ganized a butchers union in that city during the 
past month, and reports that there are other 
organizations on the way. 


Organizer Taylor of Reading, Pa., reports the 
organization im that city recently of a barber’s 
union, with good prospects of organizing the 
wood workers and other unions. 


Organizer Welsh of Hazleton, Pa., reports 
organizing the carpenters with a splendid oppor- 
tunity in the near future of organizing the plas- 
terers, clerks and butcher workmen. 


Organizer Monck of Wilmington, Del., reports 
the organization of a wood workers union, car- 
penters union and prospects for organizing the 
plumbers and gas-fitters, musicians and other 
unions. 


Organizer Derrick, of Muncie, Ind., reports the 
organization ofsthe butchers, and that the two 
musicians were amalgamated into one union, 
affiliated with the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. 


Organizer Williams, of Atlanta, Ga., reports that 
with the assistance of his colleagues a splendid 
wood workers union was formed. Electrical work- 
ers, meat butchers, and textile workers unions will 
be organized within the next few weeks. 


Organizer Kirkpatrick of Santa Rosa, California, 
reports that the only trade organized in that city 
is the printers, and that they have succeeded 
in having the city council adopt resolutions re- 
quiring all printing and advertising to bear the 
union label. The same result is expected from 
future action of the Supervisors. He also reports 
that in the near future unions will be organized of 
the meat cutters, plumbers, musicians and paint- 
ers. 


Charles R. Jones, secretary of Textile Workers 
Union, reports that over 200 members were enrolled 
during the progress of the strike in the Fulton Bag 
and Cotton Mills; that everything has been settled 
satisfactorily and the men returned to their re- 
spective places. 


Cy. Hawthorne, Secretary of Bicycle Workers 
Union, Grand Rapids, Mich., reports a rapid in- 
crease in the membership of that union, and also 
the successful outcome of a protest against a re- 
duction of 20 to 30 per cent., which was to have 
taken effect on July 15th. Secretary Rausch, of 
the International Bicycle Workers Union, went to 
Grand Rapids, and, with the assistance of the 
machinists, was enabled to make a settlement on 
the basis demanded by the union. The agreement 
entered into between the firm and the union gives 
general satisfaction. 
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Down-Trodden Pennsylvania. 
WILKESBARRE, PA., August 2, 1897. 
Editor American Federationist : 
I wish to take up a little of your space to say a 
few words about the labor movement in the cen- 
tral part of Pennsylvania, or in the anthracite 


coal regions. The labor unions in this section are 
gradually growing, and new unions are springing 








JOHN SWINTON. 


up now and then, and with the prospects of in- 
creased membership, but I am sorry to say we 
are lacking in one respect, and that is, the miners 
of this section are not organized, and their condi- 
tion is deplorable—words cannot express the con- 
dition of these mechanics who produce the article 
that warms and comforts our homes in the gloomy 
winter days—and organization seems impossible. 
In Scranton and Wilkesbarre the bakers are at this 
writing under way of organizing, and the pros- 
pects are very good. The tailors have recently 
united here, but are struggling for an existence. 
But I am glad to say that the barbers union, only 
organized four months ago, is a grand success and 
the unique shop cards have brought the cause be- 
fore the general public. 

What we need in the unions of Pennsylvania, is 
more consistency among our fellow members, that 
is—one union support the other—become affilliated 
as one vast body—not by name only—but by ac- 
tion and thought. Statistics show that 425 cor- 
porations and trusts exist in the United States, and 
who meet and hold conference to dictate what the 


working element should receive for a day’s work ; 
and what they shall eatand wear. They rule our 
country, which outrage should not be permitted. 
The working people, through organization and 
sticking man to man, could out rule these monopo- 
lists if they would, and once brought to their 
knees, our country would once more be in a flourish- 
ing and prosperous condition. The foreign ele- 
ment is somewhat a detriment at present, but are 
gradually being educated, and we shall finally see 
them in our unions, taking a stand for fair wages. 

May the unions grow and flourish is my wish. 

Yours in Union, 
JOHN C. HARRIS. 





Honao, Tokyo, JAPAN, July 29, 1897. 
Editor American Federationist. 

DEAR SiR: I am in receipt of your favor of June 
24th and the accompanying pamphlet. I have no 
words at my command to express my sincere grati- 
tude for your kind effort to secure a syndicate for 
my monthly correspondence. I will endeavor to 
repay you for the kindness by forwarding to you 
interesting articles I can possibly write up. How- 
ever, as the first of the series I have forwarded to 
you a short article, contents of which may serve 
to reveal tu the American readers the possibility of 
a wise solution of the labor problem in Japan. 

Now about the associaton referred to in my pre- 
vious letter. The preliminary meeting of the asso- 
ciation was held on July 5th with seventy-one 
working people in attendance, forty-eight of whom 
joined the association. The association was named 
**Rodo Kumiai Kisei Kwai’’ (association for en- 
couragementof formation of trade unions). Con- 
stitution and by-laws, embodying object and plan 
of action, as indicated in my previous letter, were 
adopted and three members of the ‘Friends of 
Labor” were elected as temporary officers of the 
association. Monthly dues of members, 15 sen, 
and each candidate for membership is required to 
present an application endorsed by two members 
of the association. Regular meetings will be held 
once a month when means of practical action will 
be fully discussed. Since then membership has 
steadily increased and it now has 122 members (21 
printers, 3 umbrella makers, 2 tailors, 2 dole 
makers, 14 electrical machinists, 7 bookbinders, 2 
lithographers, 54 machinists and 5 others) with a 
promise of 100 printers to join in a week or two. 
This is, I believe, a fair start and it is now my 
cherished hope to enroll 1000 members before the 
ae year expires. Furthermore I propose to 

ring the association to such an efficiency that it 
will prove a powerful educational agency to its 
members where they will be instructed with prin- 
ciple and practical working of trade unionism with 
a hope that members so instructed will stand as 
sinews and bones of trade unions to be formed by 
them in the near future. With this idea in my 
mind I am now considering a plan to deliver a 
series of lectures on trade unionism at the regular 
meetings of the association. 

Another important announcement. The third 
public meeting for the interest of the trade union 
movement in this country was held again in the 
hall of the Y. M. C. A., on the evening of the 18th 
last, under the auspices of the ‘‘Rodo Kumiai 
Kisei Kwai.’’? The audience was not so large as at 
the previous meeting, but it was far superseded in 

»oint of enthusiasm. The speakers and their sub- 

jects were: “The object of Rodo Kumiai Kisei 

awai,’’ Tsunetaro Jeo; ‘‘Labor Questions as 
Viewed by a Laborer,”’ Tomojiro Oka; ‘‘ Words to 
Machinists and Electrical Machinists,” F. Takano; 
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‘Words to Printers,” Sen Katayama; ‘ Analysis 
of the Labor Problem,” TeiichiSakuma; ‘Capital 
and Labor,”’ Saburo Shimado. 

The last speaker is the vice-president of the 
Lower House of Diet who, as I have mentioned 
before, failed to address the previous meeting on 
account of sickness. Effect of the speeches can be 
imagined by the fact that forty new members were 
enrolled in the association during the evening and 
forty more followed up to this date. Though the 
meeting was held uncer the auspices of the associ- 
ation, I have succeeded after hard persuasion in 
raising only 10 yen among the members and the 
rest of the expense was covered by us, the mem- 
bers of the ‘‘Friends of Labor.’’ This hopeless 
affair was telling on my mind heavily until I 
received your letter. Thanks to your kind effort, 
I am now able to see my way somewhat clearer 
and hope I shall soon be able to publish labor 
literature in addition with monthly public meet- 
ings. 

I have inclosed herewith a printed seal of the 
association, the design of which, as you will see, 
Ihave borrowed from that of your organization. 

I have also mailed two copies of ‘‘Far East.’’ 
Among them you will find two articles written by 


me. 
With best wishes to you and your organization, 
I remain, 
Fraternally yours, 
F. TAKANO. 
P.S. I have read with great interest your 
argument in favor of the EightHour Workday 
and found much valuable information. Please 
accept my thanks for copy. ae 


Employers’ Liability. 
NEw YORK, August, 1897. 


To the Editor of the American Federationist : 

DEAR Sir: The * Fabian Society ” of New York 
has forsome time taken up the agitation for employ- 
ers’ liability. A special committee, with the un- 
dersigned as chairman, has charge of this work. 
One of the chief drawbacks appears to be the lack 
of reliable accident statistics and the scarcity of in- 
formation in regard to the legal status of this sub- 
ject in the various States of the Union. In order 
to obtain the exact data required for effective 
work the committee has framed a set of questions, 
and I now request and urge all friends of labor to 
forward to me what valuable answers they may be 
able to give to ourinquiries. The questions are as 
follows : 

1. Does your State collect statistics about acci- 
dents to employes? If yes, please state agency of 
collection and publication, and, if possible, send 
latest statistics. 

2. Is the question of employers’ liability for ac- 
cidents to employes regulated in your State by 
the Constitution or by special statute? _ If yes, 
kindly give reference, and, if possible, send copy 
of law or constitutional article. 

3. Is the amount recoverable limited by law? 

4. Is “contracting out’? (namely, the signing 
away of damage rights by employes prior to and 
as a condition of employment) prohibited or nulli- 
fled by law? 

5. Is such legislation as exists applicable only to 
corporations, or to all employers? or does it affect 
only employers in one occupation, such as trans- 
portation ? 

6. Can the defense of negligence of a fellow-ser- 
vant be successfully interposed under your laws? 


If yes, upon whom rests the burden of proof, em- 
ployer or employe? 

7. Is, in your State, the collection of indemnity 
for such accidents easily achieved, or does it re- 
quire tedious and expensive litigation ? 

8. Would a system of State accident insurance 
be unconstitutional in your State ? 

9. Do you know of any judicial decision on laws 
already passed or under common law, affecting the 
employe’s right to damages for accidents while at 
work? Ifso, please ~- references. 

I need hardly to add that what aid is given us 
in this matter will advance a cause dear to all our 
friends of the working people. 

Moses OPPENHEIMER. 

241 E. 71st. 

















GEO. E. McNEILL. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods Convention. 


While at the convention in St. Joseph, Mo., I 
read a communication from you, desiring a synopsis 
of our doings at the convention. I will endeavor 
to comply with your request. 

Our Second Annual Convention convened at St. 
Joseph, Mo., Tuesday, June 15, 1897. General Presi- 
dent C. G. Kimmel, of Kansas City, Mo., presided. 

All formalities were laid aside and the various 
committees appointed, and we started in to do 
business from the start. 

The reports of the various officers and the Ex- 
ecutive Council for the past year were of a very 
encouraging nature. We are more hopeful for the 
future, as everything points to a more solid basis 
of trade. 

Most of our time at the convention was taken up 
in constructing an entire new constitution. Opinion 
was somewhat divided as to a constitution of “high 
or low dues.” 

A great many of our craft say our dues are too 
high. They do not stop to consider the benefits 
derived by paying hig dues. An organization 
must create a reserve fund in order to protect its 
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members. Our old organization (the National As- 
sociation of Saddle and Harness Makers of America) 
was based on low dues, which of course were 80 
low that assessments were very frequently made. 





HARRY WHITE, 
GENERAL SECRETARY UNITED GALMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA. 


We found it just as difficult to organize some classes 
of men under low dues as under high dues. 

Under our present organization we have no as- 
sessments whatever. The 25 cents per week dues 
which our members pay establishes for us a reserve 
fund, which protects our members from additional 
taxation other than their dues. Only enough dues 
(a certain per cent.) is retained by the local branch 
to pay hall rent; the balance goes to the general 
treasury. 

Our convention was what you might call a gen- 
eral financial discussion, which we found to bea 
very difficult point to solve. Better or for worse 
we adopted high dues. 

Our craft has had a hard time to exist for the 
past three years; there has been no_ business. 
What little work there has been there is scarcely a 
living in it fora man witha family. But the tide 
has turned our way once more; business is good 
all over the West, and prices are advancing. Our 
membership is not very large, of course, as yet, but 


we have nota man out of work. The matter of 


organization and the best way to organize our craft 
came up for discussion in convention, It was the 


general opinion that the American Federation of 


Labor would do all in its power to assist us in 
organizing the craft. 

We ought to have had a much larger organiza- 
tion than we have, if it had not been for the 
obstacles placed in our road by men purporting to 
be union men, but they proved to be anything else. 
We will first make known the objects and principle 
of the United Brotherhood to ,the craft in gen- 
eral, 

Your communication received at the convention, 
relating to the eight hour system, was taken under 


consideration. The convention highly appreciated 
your communication and heartily agreed with your 
suggestion. Wecould not consistently endorse it 
at this convention, but, as you suggested, the matter 
was placed in the hands of the Executive Council. 
We have also made arrangements whereby the 
eight hour movement will be watched and all 
branches notified to lose no opportunity in advo- 
cating its general enforcement. 

With the assistance of our fellow craftsmen we 
hope to be able to face the music, May 1, 1898. 
We were in session four days and had a most 
harmonious and business like convention. We 
were given a grand reception and banquet, on 
Friday night, June 18, 1897, the Local Branch No. 
3, St. Joseph, Mo., which was well attended, not 
only by the leather makers and their families, but 
a great many others, who seemed to be interested 
in our behalf, and willing to more thoroughly or- 
ganize St. Joseph, Mo., not only in our line, but 
other trades. 

The place for holding convention in 1898, was 
left to the decision of the Executive Council. The 
following is a list of officers for the ensuing year: 
President, Chas. G. Kimmel, Kansas City, Mo.; 
First Vice President, A. C. Mayer, Paducah, 
Ky.; Second Vice President, Peter Smith, Paducah, 
Ky.; Third Vice President, B. E. Maxwell, Kansas 
City, Kan.; Fourth Vice President, Josh Henry, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; General Secretary and Treasurer, 
Chas. L. Conine, Kansas City, Kan.; Peter Smith 
was elected delegate to A. F. of L. 

I remain yours fraternally, 

Cuas. L. CONINE, 
General Secretary and Treasurer. 











W. E. RAUSCH, 
SECRETARY INTERNATIONAL UNION OF BICYCLE WORKERS. 


File Makers Protective Union No. 5887 offers 
$10 for every file makers organization consisting 
of 25 or more members. For further particulars 
address Albert Van Slyke, Secretary, P. O. Box 
No, 473, Anderson, Ind, 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LAGOR, 1881. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS. W. H. FOSTER. 
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Boot and Shoe Workers Convention. 


The Convention of the Boot and Shoe Workers 
Union that convened in Boston June 21 to 26, in- 
clusive, was one of the most representative gather- 
ings in the history of the shoe craft. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the past year has 
been one full of strikes and lockouts, in which 
among a few victories were scattered several de- 
feats, yet the reports showed that the organization 
had not diminished in numbers, and that acrimo- 
nious debate, which has been the bane of many 
a union under similar circumstances and which 
might naturally be expected as a result of the 
struggles of the year, was conspicuous by its 
absence. 

Another feature of the convention was the 
warmth of greeting and close association between 
the delegates of the East and the West. So close 
was their affinity that there was no room for sec- 
tional lines. 

The growth of progressive sentiment was shown 
in the adoption of amendments to the preamble 
inserting the word “ political’? and declaring for 
‘*the Government ownership of industry ;”’ but that 
this action was not intended to further divide the 
labor movement or to affect the standing of the 
shoe workers in the trade-union movement was 
shown by the practically unanimous rejection of 
a resolution providing that ‘‘we withdraw from 
the American Federation of Labor and apply for 
a charter in the 8. T. & L. A. of the U.S. and C.”’ 

The offices of general secretary and general 
treasurer were combined, with a view of economy 
and that more money might be spent to further the 
interests of the union stamp. 

Improvements were made in the laws governing 
the election of general officers by referendum vote. 

It was decided that the organization should be 
entirely non-beneficial so far as the payment of 
cash benefits is concerned, and all reference to 
such benefits was stricken out of the constitution. 

An assessment was levied for the purposes of 
organization and agitation for the union stamp. 

The labels of all organizations affiliated with the 
A. F. of L. were indorsed, and our action of last 
year, providing that our members be fined $2 if 
they purchase non-label commodities of any de- 
scription whenever goods bearing a union label 
can be procured, was reaffirmed. 

It was decided to hold our next convention in 
Rochester, N. Y. 

All in all, the convention was very harmonious 
and deliberate in its consideration of the many 
complex questions upon which it passed judgment, 
and will prove to be a history maker for our craft. 

Whether the new departures will prove to be 
strengthening to the organization remains for the 
future to determine. 

The rank and file have spoken: ‘ Let the people 
rule!” Yours fraternally, 

H. M. Eaton, Gen’l Sec’y, 
Boot and Shoe Workers Union. 


The National Union of Steam Engineers held 
their convention August 12 at St. Louis with dele- 
gates representing unions of thirteen different 
cities. The action taken was of a practical char- 
acter to build up on truly trade union lines. 
Heretofore the engineers scouted the idea of or- 
ganization and being in affiliation with organized 
labor; but this unfair aspect will no longer meet 
the gaze of union men. The duly elected officers 
are determined that the engineers shall be organ- 
ized and the National Union placed upon a footing 
equal, if not excelling, the best in the country. 


A. F. OF L. PAMPHLETS. 

Hisrory oF TRADE UNtons—By Wm. Trant, M. A.; with 
asketch of national and international unions of America. 
by P. J. MeGuire. Per copy, 10 cts. ; dozen, 75 cts. ; 100, $5.00° 

THe Eraunt Hour Primer—The Fact, Theory and the 
Argument—By Geo, KE. McNeill. Per copy, 5 ets.; dozen, 
5 ets. ; 100, $4.00. 

THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE E1Gur 
Hour MOVEMENT—By Geo, Gunton, Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 
Wcts.; 100, $4.00. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE E1aguTr Hour MoveEMENT-—By 
Lemuel Danryid. Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 0 cts, ; 100, $4.00, 

UNIVERSAL EpuCcATION—An Address. By Senator Henry 
W. Blair. Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 0 cts,; 100, $4.00, 

“WHAT LABOR CoULD Do.” —An Address, hy John Swin- 
ton; with “Economic Conferences,” by Wm. Salter, and 
letter of Hon, Amos J. Cummings. Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 
50 cts.; 100, $4.00. 

THE “ PHILOSOPHY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT ”’—By Geo, 
FE. McNeill; together with “What Does Labor Want?” by 
Samuel Gompers. Per copy, 5cts.; dozen, 0 cts, ; 100, $4.00. 

“THE SAFETY OF THE Fururké LIES IN ORGANIZED 
LABOR ”—By Henry D. Lloyd, of Chicago. (In English or 
German.) Per copy, 5 cts.; dozen, 30 cts, ; 100, $4.00, 

PHILOSOPHY OF TRADE UNIons—By Dyer D. Lam. Per 
copy. 10 cts. ; dozen, $1.00; 100, $9.00, 

HY Wer Unire—Per dozen, 20 cts.; per 100, $1.50. 

Address AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 700 Four- 
teenth street northwest, Washington, D.C. 


AGENTS’ LIST. 


COLORADO. 

Victor—Jennie Koolman. 
GEORGIA, 

Columbus—J. A. Shaw, 21 3th street. 
ILLINOIS. 


Belleville—George Myer, State street. 
Chicago—Adolph Dorre, 121 String street. 
Daniel Luratman, 309 Wells street. 

P. F. Doyle, 187 E. Washington street. 
F. W. Murphy, 128 8. Peoria street. 
Ben. Cohen, 231 92d street. 
Lake Forest—Seward Andrews, Box 274. 
Marengo—lL,. EF. Basmer. 
Peoria—J. M. Smith, 217 2d avenue. 
INDIANA. 
Elwood—J. C. Daily, Box 131. 
Hammond—Chas. Wolff. 
Muncie—A, J. Evans, 7th and Grant streets, 
Terre Haute—Ed Elliott, 13358. 2d street. 


IOWA. 
Muscatine—J. T. Cosgrove. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—Ed. O’ Donnell, 45 Eliot street. 
A. 8. Davis, Room 2, 52 Federal street. 
Dorchester, Boston—James Fenis, 49 Batchelder street. 
Boston (South)—James Day, 260 Ballon street. 


MAINE, 
Bangor—Mark Courant, Windsor Hotel. 
Biddeford—C, C, Loman, 25) Main street. 


MONTANA, 
Belt—Geo, Herman, Box 264. 
Bonner—J. C. Schwalier. 
Clinton—Henry C. Speight. 
Great Falls—R. T. June. 
Hamilton—R. Mercer Morrison. 
Missoula—oO. R. Baker. 


MICHIGAN. 
Grand Rapids—Fred Pimpert, 105 Freemont street. 
Ludington—Louis H. Boyd, Box 458. 


MINNESOTA, 
Minneapolis—Max Conrad, 726 4th street. 
New Duluth—H., 0. Krueger, 


MISSOURI. 
Leeds—George Wendell. 
St. Louis—L. P. Tomsen, 2425 S. Broadway street. 


NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn—P. J. Dunne, 168 Prince street. 
Buffalo—M. F. Murphy, 35-39 E. Huron street. 
New York—Henry White, 28 Lafayette Place. 
Syracuse—James M. Lynch, 418 Gifford street. 


OHIO. 
Cincinnati—J. Heberle, 412 E. 3d street. 
Cleveland—J. F. O'Malley, 10 Herman street. 
Cold Springs—John Stone. 
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Columbus—Joseph O’ Rielly, 391 Charles street, 
Dayton—M. ©. Griffin, 33 Fremont avenue. 
Portsmouth—H. C. Huddleson, Box 108, 
Toledo—Samuel Montgomery, 344 Summit street, 
Edw. Gerken, 337 Missouri street 
U.S. Cole, 1483 Oakwood avenue, 


OKLAHOMA, 

Guthrie—Frank Mater. 
ONTARIO. 

Sault Ste. Marie—Thos. Hamilton, P.O. Box 98, 
OREGON, 


Astoria—Sofus Jensen, 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
Bradford—W m. Halsey, 50 Chestnut street, 
Erie—C, N. Grace, 926 W. 26th street. 

Joseph Quigley, 980 W. 16th street, 
Lancaster—John Henkes. 
McSherrytown—Frank Wilt. 
Philadelphia—Harry Sheldrake, 2522 Bancroft street, 

RHODE ISLAND. 
New port—P. Costello, Box 267. 
Pawtucket—Joseph Brickell, 
TEXAS. 
Galveston—W. H, Crain, 2024 Mechanic street. 
UTAH, 
Salt Lake City—B. A. Harbour, Box 654. 
VIRGINIA. 
Newport News—G, W. Loftus, Box 387. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Parkersburg—W m. Carpenter, 323 914 street. 
WISCONSIN. 
Kenosha—Thos. Van Lear, 
Milwaukee—J. 8S. Myers, 981 Howell avenue, 
Racine—Wm. Cook, 52 Randolph street. 
W. Superior—Henry J. Contine, 1118 3d street, 
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Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 20, 1897, 
To all Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the Union interested, and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following con- 
cernhas been declared unfair: 

Boston BELTING Co" 
Secretaries are requested to read at Union meetings and 
labor press please copy. 
Fraternally, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F.of L. 


We Don’t Patronize. 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 
with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 

ADOLPH LAUX, BOOKBINDER, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO’ CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro. 
Sm.king Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, 
Greenback. Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
Cycle, Old Judge. 

ARENA, 

ARMOUR PACKING CoO. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT 
TRESSES, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

BOSTON BELTING CO, 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC, 

BROWN BROS. CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

BRUNSWICK & BALKE, BILLIARD TABLES, 

BUFFALO BARRELS, 

CHAS. HH, BUSBEY’S CIGARS, MCSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO, 

CONSOLIDATED STEEL AND WIRE CO. 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN, 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO,, CLOTHING, CHICAGO, 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH, 

DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

DEUSCHER CO, HAMILTON, 0; C, SCHREIER, SHE- 
BOYGAN, WIS., MALSTERS. 

DEUTSCHE POST, CLEVELAND, OHLO. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LLAHERS, CHICAGO, ILL.—HiIl’s Manual, Remarks, 
by Bill Nye, The People’s Encyclopredia, The Sands of 
Time, Echoes from the Rocky Mountains, A Complete 
History of the United States, Shakespeare Art Edl- 
tion, America Photographed, Prominent Men and 
Women of the Day, Gaskell’s Compendium of Forms, 
The Imperial Galaxy of Poetry and Art, The Boy Spy, 
The Land of Christ, Happy Homes. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY- 

EXCELSIOR SHOW CASE AND CABINET WORKS, 
QUINCY, ILL. 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINE WORKS, 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALA), N. Y. 

FREILE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GARFORD MFG. CO., BICYCLE SADDLES, ELYRIA, 0. 

GEO, EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEO, MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, 0. 

GORDON CIGAR CO.,, DETROIT, MICH. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE ©CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—* VICTOR,” “ VICTORIA,” “RAMBLER.” 
GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 

MASS. 

GREGORY & SHAW, BOOTS AND SHOES, SO. FRAM- 
INGHAM, MASS. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH, 

H.S. BLOCK & CO., CIGARS, ST. LOUIS, MO, 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO,, ST. LOUIS, 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO,, DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL, 

H,. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN, 

JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS, CLOTHIERS, 
CHICAGO, ILL, 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO.,, ST. LOUIS, 

KERBS, W ERHEIM & SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. OO. (Sewer Pipe.) 

MONMOUTH (ILL) POTTERY CoO. 

POWELL, SMITH & ©O,, CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE, 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE Co, 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES, 

ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, 
ILL. 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH. 
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SARDINES—E. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO. 
EUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 
CO., CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR 
PACKING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF 
LUBEC AND MACHIAS, ME. 

S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CoO. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

STU DEBAKER BROS. MANFG. CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT’S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA. 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS. 

THOS. G. PLANT SHOE CO., LYNN, MASS. 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO, 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA. 

WESTERN WHEEL Co., CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBERHARD & OBERS BREW- 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

W.L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE, 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

YOCUM BROsS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 


Our Fair List. 


_ Secretaries will confer a favor by sending in ad- 
ditional names of products with a national sale 
only. 


MANUFACTURERS OF UNION LABEL CLOTHING. 


By Henry White, Sec’y United Garment Workers of America. 

New_York—Cane, McCaffrey & Co., L. Lippman & Sons, 
Hackett, Carhart & Co., Todd, Sullivan, & Baldwin 
Smith, Gray & Co., Peck & Hauchhaus, Goldston, 
Brothers, Kohn, Rindskoph & Co. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—John 8S. McKeon & Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y.-Woodhull, Goodale and Bull; Winter and 
Smith. 

Overalls, Pants, ete.—Sweet, Orr & Co., Newburgh, N. Y.: 
Hamilton, Carhartt & Co., Detroit, Mich.; C. B. 
Cones Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; H.S. Peters, Dover, 
N. J.; Oshkosh Clothing Mfg. Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; 
Bishop & Specht, Cleveland, Ohio; Fisher, Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul, Minn.; T..J. Underhill, Denver, Col.; Cleveland 
«& Whitehill Co.. Newburgh, N. Y.; Pierson & Son, 204 
E. 43d st., New York; The Freeman Pants and Overall 
Co., Seranton, Pa. 


BREWERS. 
By Chas. F Bechtold, Sec’y of United Brewery Workmen. 
All Breweries In—Kansas City, Mo. ; Wilwaukee, Wis. ; Cin- 
cinnati, O.; Cleveland, O.; Columbus, O.; Toledo, O.; 


Hamilton, O.; Chicago, Ill.; Quincey, Ill.; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Elmira, N. Y.; Utica, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y 


Detroit, Mich.; Baltimore, Md.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Boston, Mass.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Antonio, 
Tex.; Houston, Tex.; Ft. Worth, Tex.; Tacoma, Wash.; 
Spokane, Wash. ; Seattle, Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, Wm. 
J. Lemp Brewing Co. 


Unton LABEL TOBACCO. 


By E. Lewis Evans, Sec’y of Tobacco Workers National Unicn. 
The following is a list of tobacco manufacturers who use 
the Union Label on their products : 
Albany, N. Y.—B. Payn’s Sons, Francis Shields. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Buchanan & Lyall. 
Cincinnati, O.—B. Duwell & Bros., Hurst & Lindeman, Luhr- 
man & Wibern, Mack Tobacco Co., Schorer, Spence Bros. 
Covington, Ky.—Berning & Bade Tobacco Co., Whiteman & 
McNamara Tobacco Co. 
Dayton, O.—Gem City Tobacco Co. 
Detroit, Mich.—American Eagle, Globe Tobacco Co., Lahoff 
Bros., Ignat Wolf. 
Kansas City, Mo.—The Interstate Tobacco Co. 
Louisville, Ky.—Nall & Williams, Thomas Mann, John H. 
Rothert. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—J. G. Flint, Jr. 
Newport, Ky.—E. O. Eshelby. 
uincy, fil.—Weillman & Dwire. 
ichmond, Va.—United States Tobacco Co. 
Rochester, N. Y.—R. Whalen. 
St. Charles,t*Mo.—Wright Tobacco Co. 
St. Louis, Mo,—Brown Tobacco Co., Centrai Tobacco Works. 


Toledo, 0.—J. F. Zahm Tobacco Co. 

Wheel ng, W. Va.—Bloch Bros. 

Zanesville, O.—Pinkerton Tobacco Co. 

Plug: Fame, Hand Made, Union Label, Prime, Temple, 

uincy Natural Leaf, Morning Glory, Standard Navy, 

Boston Gem, Pride of the Regiment, Jo-Jo, Old Navy 
(Wartime Plug), Red Ball, Yacht, Standard Smoke, U. 
S., Pride of the Navy, Central, Jupiter, Moose Head, 
Union 19, Staple 6 In, Sweet Cavendish, Plaine, Globe. 
Twist: Granger Twist, Burly Cable, Mule Ear, Fine Chew, 
Sailor Knot, Pin Wheel, Mechaniec’s Choice, Union 
Labor, Gee Whiz, Big Gun, Old Rock & Rye, Union 
Label, Cabel Roll, Blue Label, Old Hannes, Western 
Choice, Regulation, Cross Keys, Nickel Bell, Grand 
Leader. Fine Cut: Globe, Hope, World, Target, Shield, 
Fancy Stock, Black Jack, Oleander, Sweet Loy,j Fairy 
Queen, Index, Aunt Clo, Woodland, Gold Bell Contest, 
Ramrod, Flower City, Time, Home Rule, Dot, Ambrosia, 
Farmers’ Choice, Gambrinus, Let-er-Rip, Indian Brand, 
Mule Kar, Blum, Maiden’s Blush, Strawberry, Tube 
Rose, Hard to Beat, Red Cap, Quincy Leader, American 
Eagle, Brown of Delight, Favorite, Dew Drop, Cherry, 
Minion Labor, May Queen, Golden. Fmohing: Globe,5Cent, 
Fame, King, Pastime, G. & P., Panama, My Jim, Big K, 
Eli, Topsy, Tekachu, Barker, Zoo, Bogie, Brownie, Colon- 
ial, Ripple, Duplex, 130’s, Bunker, Chinook, Blue Hen, 
Spanish, D. & H., B. & M., Blue Car, Sea Spray, Even 
Up, Cottage, F. G., Don Juan, Blue Line, Silver, Myrtle 
Navy, Home Comfort, Kiling Kiling, Hand Made, Gold 
Flake, Blue Label, Uncle Tom, Dream Durham, Smok- 
ing Car, Diamond W., Imperial, Pretty Poll, Billy Boy, 
Old Kentucky, Ambrosia, Mail Pouch, Sweet Lotus, 
Smooth Smoke, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Our Finest Smoke, 
Gold Band, Loves Dream, World’s Fair, Moonbeam, 
Black Joe, Navy Clippings, Drum Major, Cross Pipe, 
Seal of Albany, Patent Mild, Dublin Shag, Straight Tip, 
Old Settler, Knights of Labor, Brown Jewel, Home Com- 
fort, Lucky Cut Plug, Eagle Long Cut, Landing Guerilla, 
Climax, Big Indian, King Bird, Anchor. 


COMMISSION MALTHOUSE. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—All commission malthouses of the city. 

Cleveland, 0.—John B. Smith, D. Wachsmann & Co., John 
Kittel, J. H. Griffith & Co. 

Hamilton, O.—The Sohnchen Malting Co., Schlosse & Co. 

Newark, N. J.—Pasaik Malthouse. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Hauser & Son Malting Co. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Chas. M. Warner. 


ELASTIC GORING. 


By Thomas Pollard, Secretary of Flastic Goring Weavers Amal 
gamated Association of the United States. 
Bridgeport Elastic Web Co., Hub Gore Co., East Hampton 
Elastic Web Co., J. H. Buckley & Son, Boston Gore and 
Web Uo., A. C. Woodward’s Abington Mills, Glendale 
Elastic Fabric Company, Bradshaw Manufacturing Co., 

Bamford Smith & Co. 


CABINET AND INTERIOR FINISH WOODWORK. 


By Tho:. I. Kidd, Sec’y A algamated Wood Workers Union. 

Baltimore, Md.—F. X. Ganter Co., J. C. Scherer. 

Chicago, Ill.—Wolf & Nolan, Columbia Planing Mill Co., A. 
R. Beck Lumber & Mfg. Co., Calumet Lumber & Mig. 
Co., P. A. Russell Co., California Mfg. Co, Von Platen & 
Dick, Lockwood & Strickland, Wolf Bros. Mfg. Co., 
George Pagels, George Weiss, William Cook & Sons, Ra- 
cine Avenue Sash & Door Co., Western Planing Mill Co., 
Union Interior Finish Co., Englewood Interior Finish 
Co., Henry Peters’ Mfg. Co., Cottage Grove Mfg. Co., F. 
r. Brehms, Grand Crossing Building Supply Co., Engle- 
wood Sash and Door Co., John C. fiartig Co., William 
Dencer, Hruska, Nekota & Knourek, Couallier & Lang, 
Builders’ Mfg. Co., Horty Bros. & Foley, Phillips Rinn 
Co., Vincent Dlouhey, Kelley Bros. Mfg. Co., Bursik, 
Hulka & Co., Liddell & Williams, Charles H. Mears, A. 
Dietsch, Keenan Bros., Chicago Store Fixture Co., C. EF. 
Peterson, C. E. Patterson, *Chicago Sash & Door Co., 
*Struthers Bros., E. Swenson, Kratzer & Fischer, G. Heg- 
ner & Co., Henry Scheres. 

Detroit, Mich.—Laffery & Sons., Wm. Monroe. 

Duluth, Minn.—D. E. Holston & Co., George Lautenschlager. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Driscoll Bros. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Oehler & Stahl, Cruittners’ Cabinet 
Works, Charles Moeller. 

Oshkosh, Wis.—Robert Brand & Sons. 

Quincy, Ill.—*Globe Fixture Co. 

Springfield, Mass.—*G. A. Schastey Co. 

*Firms demonstrated by a star hire union men, but do not 
use the label. 


Boots AND SHOES. 


By John F. Tobin, President Boot and Shoe Worerks Union. 

Boston, Mass. — Clapp & Gordon, men’s and women’s. 
Jobbers: Hosmer, Codding & Co., Manning Shoe and 
Rubber Co. 
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uffalo, N. Y.—Jarden & Shields, men and boys’; C. Bom- 

mer, men and boys’; R. Schoening and F. Uhl, cacks. 

‘hieago, I1.—Schwab Bros., men’s. Jobbers—Guttmean, 
Carpenter & Telling. 
troit, Mich.—Pin ree & Smith, men, women, misses and 
children’s; J. Witchell & Sons, men’s bicycle shoes. 
‘milton, Ohio.—Miami Shoe Co., women’s, misses and 
children’s. 
nn, Mass.—Bailey, Curtis & Co., women’s ; John P. Griffin 
& Co., misses and children’s. 

Mansfield, Mass.—Mansfield Union Shoe Co., women's, 
misses and children’s. 

Marlboro, Mass.—J. Frank Desmond, men, youths and boys’. 

Middleboro, Mass.—J. M. O’Donnell & Co., men’s. 

Pi: iladelphia, Pa.—Owen Finnigan, men’s fine shoes. 

Piitsburg, Pa.—Jobber; W. N. Laird. 

Providence, R. I.— ‘ongdon & Aylsworth Co. , jobbers. 

Ro hester, N. Y.—J. H. Phelan, women’s, men’ 8s, misses and 
children’s. 

South Bantree, Mass.—W. A. Ross & Co., men’s. 

Springfield, Ohio.—The Finch Shoe Co., heav y shoes. 

Springfield, Mass.—Cutler & Porter, jobbers 

st. Louis, Mo.—Johansen Bros., women’s fine, misses and 
children’s; A. Mueller & Hellman, women’s misses and 
children’s: C. E. Hilts, men’s, women’s and children’s. 
Jobbers—Ver Steeg, Grant Shoe Co. 


Horse NAILS. 


By Albert A. Hetschel, Secretary of Horse Nail Workers Protective 
and Benevolent ion No. 6171 


Capewell Horse Nail Co., Hartford, Conn. 


LIME. 
By J. M. Stone, Secretary of Federal Labor Union, No. 6695. 
J. W. Jenkins, manufacturer of Spring Lime. 


TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS. 


Lamson & Goodnow, Northampton Cutlery Co.; E. E, 
Wood & Son; Upson & Hart; R. Wallace & Sons; 
Meriden Cutlery Co.; Derby Silver Plate Co.; Imperial 
Yemeni A Co. ; Clemont Manufacturing Co.; é. Rogers. 
Meriden. 


UN1tonN LABEL CRACKERS. 


By Henry Weismann, Secretary Journeymen Bakers and Confec- 
tioners International Union. 

As for crackers, patronize the following firms only; they 
are union and use the label: 

\uburn, N. Y.—A. McCrea, 10 State street. 

Chicago, 11.—The Hayden Baking Co., Thirty-sixth and 
Wallace street, 

Columbus, Ohio.—Coleman & Felber, 262 South ro? street. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—The Christonson Cracker Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Hitz Baking Co., 68-70 South Delaware 
street. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—M. W. Quick, West State street. 

Louisville, Ky.—Hall & Hay ward, Jefferson street. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Grasman Bros., Empire Steam Bakery, 612- 
620 Lock street. 

Toledo, Ohio. —Seyfang & Co., Market square. 

Utica, N. Y.—Geo. Young Bakery, Elizabeth and Charlotte 
streets. 


Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 1, 1897, 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of July, 1897. (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
RECEIPTS. 
July. 
1. Cash on hand 
3. Flour millers prot 6930, sup 
Plate glass workers 6922, sup 
Vederal labor union 6835, tax, j, f, m 
Carders and spinners 114, sup.. 
Masons and plasterers rot , tax, m,j, j 
Federal labor union 5759, tax f, m, a, m, 
pate 2 railway laborers prot 6312, tax, m, a, m w j 
Casting dressers prot 6844, - 
~~ of bicycle mechanics’ , su 
Federal labor union 6878. tax a.m, $i. 
vedere: labor union 6758 tax, a, m, j 
National brickmakers alliance, tox m, j 
Federal labor waion 5508, tax, n 
Fruit and vegetable peddlers nash tax, j, f, m, 
a, m, $3.15; assessment, 60c 
Stationary and hoisting engineers 6725, tax, d, j, 
f, m, a, $1.25; assessment, 25¢ 


3. Minerals fitters prot 6479, tax, j,a 


neral water and beer drivers prot aor, t ‘tax, 


»m, j, J 
Chain * makers 6587, tax, june 
Federal labor union 6303, nase a, m, $3.82; sup, 
2.50; FEDERATIONIST, $1.2 
Blue Island trades and JL En tux, a, m, j 
Nail makers 6813, sup 


7. Blacksmith helpers 6931, sup 


Federal labor union 6818, tax, m, a, m, j 

Chandelier workers 6913, sup 

Coal handlers 6852, tax, a, m 

Mosaic and encaustic tile layers 6601, assessment 

Federal labor union 6695, tax, july. 

Federal labor union (402, tax, a, m, a $5.85; Fep- 
ERATIONIST, $2.25 : 


. Tunnel miners 6758, tax, m, a, m, j 


Federal labor union 6873, ek eee 
Federal labor union 684, tax, june 

Tampa (Fla) federated trades council,tax, a, m, j 
Iron workers helpers, 6709, tax, june. . 

P H Mayo & Bro, adv....... 


. Wool workers prot 6870, tax, june, sis’ Wises 


ATIONIST, 5c. 
Bro of painters and dec orators, “tax, june 
Federal! labor union 688i, tax, m, j 
Team owners 6741, tax,j. a,s duihlabidemcicn 
Intl Typographical, = Se 
Photographers 6824, tax, m, j 
Stationary engineers 6819, tax, april, 75c; assess- 

ment 75e.... . 

Slate quarry mens nati union, ‘tax, < ry 
Draymen, expressmen and hac kmen 6508, tax, 

a,m,j 
Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, tax, j,j..... 
United bro of leather workers on horse goods, 

tax, june 
Federal labor union 6736, tax, July 
Firemens pest 6130, tax, m, j, j 
Prudential Insurance Co, adv. 
EK. T. Silvius, adv 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co, adv ‘ 
Cleveland central labor union, tax, m, j,j,2, 8, 0 
Plate glass workers 68%, tax, june 
Milk peddlers protective 6933, sup... 
St Johns federal labor union 69382, sup.. 


2. Bricklayers 6897, tax, july. 


St Louis central trades and labor, tax, n, d, i, f, 
m,a, m, j,j ‘ ‘ 
Capewell Horse 3 Nail Co, adv. 

Drummond Tobacco © ‘o, adv. 

Teamsters and yardmen 3796, tax, a, ™m, + 2 

Working womens prot, 6907, tax, inate 

Oil dealers prot 6573, tax, m, j.. os 

W.N. Gates, adv. MEER 

Federal labor union 6849, tax, ‘july, 40e; sup, S. 

Kansas City (Kans) trades asse »mbly, t tax, f,m,a 

Federal labor —_ 6630, tax, june.. 


3. Glaziers and glass workers 6821, tax, m, a, m, 5 


Lathers (144, ta ,july. : 

Laboringmens prot 5287, ta ', june 9c; sup, . 

Polish laborers alliance 6493, tax, a, m, $3; assess- 
ment $1.50...” : 

Intl seamens union, 

Iron workers helpers 6715 5, tax, m. j. 

Nashville trades and labor council, tax, a, m, j. 

Button workers prot 6864, ta ,m,a,m,j. 

Ship caulkers 6846, tax, m, a, te; assess 32c 

Laborers prot 6792, tax, july.  yaneues 

Structural iron workers 5733, sup. 

United bro carpenters and joiners, ‘tax, ‘m, j. 

Federal labor union 6641, tax, d, j, f, m, a. 

Paper carriers 5785, tax, i, j 

Ship carpenters and caulkers 6834, tax, j, 

Federal labor union 68H, tax, july, $1.53; sup, §. 

Plate glass workers 6922, tax, jul 2 

Utah federation of labor, tax, a, m, J. 

Federal labor union 6954, sup - 

Coachmen and stablemen 6827, tax, 

Federal labor union 6812, tax, july 

Federal labor union 6804, tax, m, j, $1.50; oes ' & 

Federal labor union 6925, sup.. 

Flour mill laborers 6917, tax, june, 30C; sup, 

Federal labor union 6893, tax, july, 19; sup, ¢ 

Federal labor union 6674, sup 

Laborers prot 6869, tax, july, $5.60; sup, 50c. 

Federal labor union 6752, tax, m, j,j 

Bro of holders-on 6762, tax, july MOIR 

Columbia river fishermens g prot 6821, tax,a,m ud, j 

Expressmen and drivers 6 tax, june. 

Hibernian Bank Asso, adv 

Oswego Starch Factory, adv 


. Coal handlers 6852, tax, june, 5 
. Engineers 6678, sup 


Great Falls Ice Co, adv skews 
Top roll coverers and belt makers 6935, sup 
Firemens prot 6130, sup 

Montreal federated trades council, sup. 
a (O) council of trades and labor tax, 


= 
ore oonss! 


—— 


oma ee 


mts 








Flour millers prot 6930, sup........... 


Plate glass workers 6895, sup. . 
Federal labor union 6858, sup 
Madison (Wis) federated trades coune il, ta 
(ee ge See we ‘ 
Mattress workers 6899, ‘tax, june. Pe CE 


by 


Laundry workers prot 6936, sup 
Hamilton federal labor 6640, tax 
Bro of holders-on 6788, sup 





ts 


Federal labor union 6729, sup......... 

Tin plate openers, sup .. 

Chattanooga (Tenn) central labor union, 
a, 8, 0, $2.0; sup, $. 


tt 
J 


Horse nail workers P and B bis 70, tax, , June, 
sup, $7.50...... 

Federal labor union 6558, ‘sup.. ; 

Bro of painters and dec orators, sup. 

Federal labor union 5620, sup........... 


27. Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, sup .. 
Federal labor union 6800, tax, a, m, j, j.... 
Brewery and firemen 6910, tax, june..... 

28. National brickmakers alliance, tax, july . , 


20. Gill net fishermen 6896, sup.. 
Flour millers prot 6930, sup . 





Federal labor union 6617, tax, a, m, j........ 


Oneida trade and labor assembly, tax, a, 0 


Intl union journey ymen horseshoers, tax, a, 
Piqua (O) trades and labor council, 7 
PP MMMMATROMINT, BBS oo.oaic ccc cc cccccscccces 
Federal labor union 68, Sup . As Talend oa 
Structural iron workers 5725, tax, july, 4c; 
UA TORTIE, FOB. cccccccense osess ‘ 
Millmens 6880, tax, july... iciianchacere anaes 
U M Weideman, adv _ — 
30. Federal labor union 6906, sup. 5 
31. United neck wear cutters 6939, sup. 
Lathers prot 6938, sup ...... “ 
United garment workers of ‘America, tax, 
j, f, $30; FEDERATIONIST, $2.40.... 


Hod carriers 6237, tax, m, j,J. eee 

Joint advisory board C M 44- 281, sup ‘ 

at ity slate and tile roofers 664, tax, 
j, a, 8, 0, 70c; assessment, 10............. 

ta. Raed 

EEE: EGER 

Subscriptions , 


Total....... 


EXPENSES. 
July. 
1 








Seals, J. Baumgarten & Son................. 
1,000 2-cent stamped envelopes, Law Reporte 


Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley. 
Light, W ashington Gas Co. ceed pelea 
Delivering outfit, James Rudden........... 





Amalgamated woodworkers intl assn, sup 


Boiler firemen 6822, tax, m, j, j,a........... 


Mail Pouch (Dauchy & Co.), adv.............. 


21. Federal labor union 6029, sup..................... 
22. Coremakers intl union, tax, a, m,j......°....... 


Stationary firemens 6892, sup..................... 
Hackmens 6924, SERRE szuntnve cosncesrecensesees 





Stone pointers prot 6775, tax, m, re joo 
Natl union of textile workers...) |...) ...., 





Wisconsin State fede ration of labor, tax, n,d, j, 
TR 
Granite cutters national union, assessment . 





Federal labor union 6937, suy ee 


an 


Federal labor union 6801, tax, july, 60c; sup, 10c. 


Cooper machine workers 6251, tax, m, j, j... 
Slate and tile roofers 6847, tax, j, a, S8............. 


Flour and cereal mill mens 6612, tax, a, m, ie 


Stationary engineers 6811, tax, t, m, a, g2. S4; 


ere re 


m, j 
», &; 


FED- 


‘ny d, 


a0 


Shs 


— a 


80 
10 
8 30 
11 80 





By one month’s rent in advance, Chas, E. Banes. 


rCo. 


Ne Wspapers to july 1, Washington Times.. ... 


$5,130 41 
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i Bn iki ct citndonic atcssessavas 


8. Donated for organizing in northwest, amal. 


_. . ,.. , _ =P eeqe ey 


Commission on adv, Henry Rice, New York.. 


12, E xpressage, Adams E SE Ei dnscadeanensgases 
4. Ptg. July FEDERATIONIST, Law Reporter Co. 
Telegrams, Western Union Tel. Co.............. 
Office Supplies, R. P. Andrew & Co.............. 
17. Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley............ 
20. 1 doz carbon, Smith Premier Ty pewriter C 0. 
21. Toilet su plies, ET Rs TE cen ccnsncceeess 
2. Te slegraph 
i icdeau anna dacundiinivane <éeneiae 
100 postal c¢ ards, RS ae Seeret 
Contributions to Am. FEDERATIONIST, U. 
ce ROE 


Expenses as fraternal delegate to British trades 
Neil 


ee 


Expenses as fraternal delegate to British trades 


eae 
Street car tickets, = . aE IeS 
oo TE eee . 
Returned money forwarded for supplies, Cy 

III ctr sicinraincatnaiauliacudiainme asinetaaimeranaseatces 
Organizing expenses, J. C. McBroom, Toledo... 
Commission on adv., T. Glover, Washington.. 





31. 


100 envelopes, Lic; 1 gross falcon pe ns, Ge ; 00 
envelopes, 64, Tae : 500 e nvelopes, $1.2 yh 


ers, 25¢; ptg. 4,200 amg  & nk eh $7.08 ; 
1,700 letter cire ulars, 600 organize rs 
list, $1. 0; 200 letter cire ‘ulars, $5. WO; 2,000 %4 let- 
ter cire ulars, $5.50; 600 list of supplies, $6.50 ; 
600 list of organizers, $4.00; 2,000 note hes ads 
(ruled), $6.50; 5,000 applications for member- 
ship, $9.00; ptg. 1,000 l-cent stamped envelopes, 
$1.92; 1,000 44 circulars (passwords), $3.00; 500 
notices of meeting, $2.50; 1,000 trave ling cards, 
$8.50; 2,000 certificates of membership, $9.15; 
1,500 receipts, bound, $12.00, Law Reporter Co. 
Extra postage for FEDERATIONIST, post office 
Expenses organizing miners in West Virginia, 
Se SEARS erie 
E AY organizing miners in West Virginia, 
tain ial nuieis od nalenian dane Cais geiena ws 
E ana ouentaing miners in West Virginia, 
Pate Wee cancescess 
Expenses to W heeling, W. Va., and return, 
| REP OO RE e 
Expenses to Pittsburg (Pa.), Wheeling, Charles- 
ton (W. Va.), in connection with miners’ 
strike and return, Samuel Gompers .......... 
Extra Typewriting, Rc cok avnieencnave 
By one month’s salary, Samuel Gompe | 
By one month’s ss ulary, Frank Morrison......... 
By 5 weeks’ salary, W. A. O’Brien, Stenographer 
By 5 weeks’ salary, J. Kelly, Asst. ere 
By 5 weeks’ salary, W. F. Ashle y. jaan 
Stamps received and used.......... 


Sli dentatkntdcwokebesdsusekbonedesnndatenins 
RECAPITULATION. 
Cash on hand July 1.......... ee eee 
SE I ine cenctcheicclucrwnceasios 


eins: sthncndeveduaciaus se ae aainloancan 
I ovavacdcnackngierdveas migmessdneat eadinanesene 





PR ineranneknckmalensnentanen sk seceanien 


hing money to F, J. Weber, Western 


1 
10 00 
275 0 


300 09 


*) 
ow 


@ror 


89 05 
16 


1235 00 
80 00 
100 00 


24 0 


62 79 
675 
150 00 
125 00 
7 OO 
45 00 
30 00 
10 » 


$1,871 37 


$4,126 76 
1,008 65 


$5,150 41 
1,871 37 


$3,259 04 





THE INDIANAPOLIS SAVINGS & INVESTMENT Co., 
at 36 Circle st., is based on a solid foundation; its growth 
being sure and steady. They have no expense fund, there- 

fore no deductions made on withdrawal. Dividends are 
credited on Pass-books every six months, so that a member 


knows what his credits are to a cent. 
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Always right WITH GAS FIXTURES, GAS STOVES, ETC. SEE OUR $1.75 LAMP, AND 





616 TWELFTH STREET, 
ano 1204 G STREET. 


OUR 95c. BEACON DROP LIGHT.—© 


Chas. A. Muddiman. 





THOMAS W. SMITH, 
LUMBER MERCHANT, 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
Glass and Mill Work. 





ittice, 1st St. and Indiana Ave. N. W. 


W harf, 4th | St., , Eastern Branch. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mill Work made by Washington Mechanics. 


= = _ 
os UNDER S cCOvEeR & 
=) = =) 


B. F. LOCRAFT & BRO., 


MAIN OFFICE, 812 StH, N. W. 
G. 


BRANCH, 507 TELEPHONE 524. 





H. H. BROWN, OPTICIAN, 
Eyes examined free. Oculist’s Prescriptions Filled. 
Prices the lowest. We invite the Federation to call. 


1010 F STREET, N. W. 








BECK’S POOL PARLORS, 
Nos. 631 Louisiana Avenue and 636 D Street, Northwest, 


Bar Stocked with Choicest Imported and Domestic 
Wines, Liquors and Cigars. 





M. F. COXEN’S 


AMAN’S 


470-472 PA. AVE. 


Meyer's Hotel. § Restaurant. 


719 8th St. S. E. 





316 NINTH STREET, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





JNO. C. WITTIKINDT, PROP. 


Washington, D. C. 


American and European. 
FAMILY 


Popular Prices. 


LIQUOR SALOON. 








( ON N FCTICUT P| - COMPAN Y 3159 TO SI ‘Suaaran eg & O,N.W. 


H. COPPERTHITE, PROP. 


TELEPHONE CALL, 1729. 





GEO. F. MUTH & CO. 
:231\|Paints, Oils, Varnishes and Glass. 
Decorators and Artists’ Supplies. 


LAMPS AND LAMP GOODS. 
418 SEVENTH STREET, N. W. 


LITTLEFIELD, ALVORD & CO. 
Household Goods carefully moved. Baggage promptly 
called for and delivered. Storage in strictly private apart- 
ments. Light and heavy trucking solicited. 
Main Office, 1227 Penna. Ave. Warehouses and Wharves, 
26th and D Streets, 


Telephone 495, na nneene WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Paints, Oils, Glass, &c. 
607-609 C Srreert, N. W. 


W. H. BUTLER, 


Lubricating Oils, Grease, Tallow and Waste, Chamois, Sponges, 
Liquid and Paste Polishes, Floor Stains and Varnish. 


ALBERT J, XANTEN. CARL B,. XANTEN, 


, 
Xanten Brothers’ Restaurant, 
Zum Aschenbrodel, 
320 EIGHTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Leading Brands of Domestic and Imported MUSICIANS’ 
Beers, Wines, Liquors, and Cigars. HEADQUARTERS. 





THE E. E. JACKSON CoO., 
Lumber, Mill Wood and Interior Finish, 


13TH AND OHIO AVE. N. W. 





GUSTAVE HARTIG, 
Builders’ and Coach Hardware, Bar Iron, 


Steel, Blacksmiths’ —~ ~y- Etc. Paints, Oils, 
Glass. Colors Dry and in Oils. 


Telephone 1317. 509 H Street, N. E. 





WM. G. LOWN, 
Jobber, 


TEA, COFFEE, SPICES, PEANUTS. 


Ask your Grocer for Lown’s Empire Mocha and Java, 1 and 2-Ib, 


cans, or our celebrated “Capital” Brand, 1-Ib packages, the 
% 
‘boring man’s friend. Maryland Ave., 7th and C Sts. S. W. 





HENRY KRAEMER, 
HATTER AND FURNISHER, 
1012 7TH STREET, N. W. 
ONE PRICE. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





OUR_ BEERS 


ARE BREWED FROM PURE 
MALT AND HOPS ONLY. 








ABNER & DRURY, 


SUCCESORS TO La 


ps 
“O1 ALBERT BREWING | > 
COMPANY. 


tag = 











25TH & F STREETS, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SEE OUR UNION LABEL. 
"PHONE 1077. 








SAMUEL C. 


Soda Water Syrups of 
All Flavors. 


PALMER, 
Manufacturer of SODA AND MINERAL WATERS 
Depot, 615-621 D St. S. W. 
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LOUIS HART IG, 
Builders’ 


Hardware, 
No. 1ooo Cor. 7th and K Sts. N. W. 





Union Printers’ 


QR DINING AND 
LUNCH ROOMS, 


M. L. PICKENS. 


42 H Street, Northwest, 
Washington, D. C. 


National Brass-*"" 
Terra-Cotta Works. 


THOMAS SOMERVILLE 
& SONS_» 


316-322 Thirteenth St. N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 





J. P. STINZING, 
511 7TH ST. N.W., 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





W. E. CABLE,A*’p 
Bowling Alleys, 
Wines, Liquors and Cigars, 
1335 E Street, N. W. 
sini Washington, D. C. 


JOHN LYNCH, 
Wines and Liquors, 


404 StH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





HENRY MURRAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
DEALER IN 


*m Wines 25 
Liquors 


1519 SeveNTH ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ARLINGTON CLUB 





WILLIAM GAUL, 


| Restaurant 
es ey 


907 SEVENTH ST. N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 








1S MY SPECIAL BRAND. 
Established 1 23 Pennsylvania 
May 1, 1840. ~, Avenue. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


H ANcock’s 


Restaurant. 
The Old Curiosity Shop. 
Hancock’s Mixed Drinks are famous. 





ANDREW LOEFFLER, 


DEALER IN 
Beef, Lard, Pork, 
Sausage and Tongues. 
640-642 Center Market. 
Residence, Brightwood Avenue, D. C. 


Cannon’s B uffet....... 
rT 


Wilson Whiskey. 
Heurich’s Maerzen Beer 
always on tap. 


1004 Penn. Ave. N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


BASE BALL Returns by innings. 


BUSH’S RESTAURANT, 
831 SEVENTH Sr. N. W. 

My famous Berkshire, high grade Pure 
Rye Whiskey sold over my bar at 10 cents 
a drink, $1.00 per quart. Heurich’s Maer- 
zen and Extra Pale Beer on Draught. 


T. BUSH, Proprietor. 





BOWLING ALLEYS HALL FOR RENT. 
Arion ball 
an) Restaurant 


430 EIGHTH STREET N. Ww. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


JAC. BRUEGGER, PROPRIETOR. 








IMPORTED WINES AND LIQUORS. 


CHR. XANDER Ln 
= 2 Seventh St. 
Established over 40 years ago as 
the only strictly Wholesale Wine 
Merchant on 7th St., producer of 
pure juice Virginia Wines, the 
largest holder of rarest liquors. 
Serves his patrons with reliable 
goods at first hand prices. 


CALIFORNIA AND IMPORTED WINES. 








CALL FOR 


ASHINGTON 
BREWERY 
COMPAR *:’S 


Champagne Lager. 


They believe in 
Organized Labor. 


HARRY WILLIAMS, 


General lanager. 


FRITZ REUTER’S 


Hotel and Restaurant 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


451, 453, 455, 457 
PENN. AVE. 


202, 208, 210 
4% ST. N.W 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





JOHN T. TEHAN, 


OYSTER ano 
CHOP HOUSE 


500 TENTH STReerT, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
LADIES’ CAFE ATTACHED. 








DRINK“? 

National « 
Capital 
Brewing Zo’s 
Beer « e e 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CAT IS PURE. 























S. N. MEYER, 
BADGES, 


BANNERS, 
AND FLAGS. 
922 7th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


BOEGEHOLZ’S RESTAURANT, 





Fine Wines, Liquors and Choice 
Cigars. 


1139 Seventh Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Largest glass of Heurich’s Beer in the city. 


Wilson, Hunter and Elite Whiskies. 


Samuel G. Stewart, 


1141 Seventh Street, N. W. 
Between L and M. 





Washington, D. C. 
JAMES J. DOHERTY, 
Fine Wines, 
Liquors and 
| Cigars. 








aS TP 












456 LOUISIANA AVENUE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








- 


i] 
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CAMERAS APE EVGA Tena > 
ERYTHING FOR CAMERAS. GEORGE A. SHEEHAN 
&. &. a. Headquarters for Amateurs, 
935 Pa. Ave. Branch Store, 459 Pa. Ave. >| 
Berens ane Printing done promptly. ™ U M B E. R. 
Views of Washington and Mt. Vernon. 
KODAKS OF ALL SZES. 15TH AND B STREETS, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY A. JONES & CO. . 
ENGLISH, GERMAN AND AMERICAN PORTLAND Grand Union Tea Company, 


CEMENT, UNION NATURAL CEMENT. peacern in TEAS, COFFEES, SPICES 
Fire Brick and Clay, Flue Lining, Building Paper, and AND EXTRACTS, 


Builders’ Supplies Generally. 
NO. 11 D STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 621 Seventh Street, N. W. 


Telephone 8s. Call and see our display of Special Presents. 


KEENAN & F . °C Keystone hotel 
jaa LY N N S and Restaurant, SAKS & COMPANY, 


482 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
LIQUOR DEALERS, hers acl Outfitters, 
cc PENN. Ave. N. W. Terms, $1.50 Per Day. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
WasuinGrTon, D. C, JOHN LYNN, Manager. 


) Be Careful 
WVINNY What You Drink. 
Use Only Pure Articles. 


Beware 
of the vile mixtures that are 
Qh sold for Teas, Coffees, 
Baking Powder, Sauce, Con- 
densed Milk, Extracts and 


ie. ee | Corn Starch. 
Buy Direct from First Hands 
and get Good Goods. 


We don’t advocate the x of cheap GOODS, more especially for FOOD. The medium or the best are the CHEAPEST. 
A ticket is given with every twenty-five cents worth of TEAS and COFFEES, save them up and you 
have a chance to pick from the finest display of Crockery ever seen in any CHINA Store in the city. 


B. A. BOWMAN. ; 
Main Store, 501-503 7th St. N. W. 225 Stores in the U. S. 9 Stores in this City. 


GEORGE M. BARKER, *P  Nanarér. 


Consumers Beer. <n Building Material, 


Doors, Sash, Blinds, Frames, 









































MADE BY UNION LABOR, Mouldings, Mantels. Nos. oan on at Som Ave.. 
EVERY KEG SO STAMPED DA BS BREWING CO’S MILWAUKEE 
= BEER IS THE BEST MADE. 
Made from DIIRE MALT CALL FOR IT. 





and HOPS FOR SS EVERYWHERE 


RILEY & WALKER, 
For sale on Draught and in Bottles 
at all First-Class Places. — LUMBER = 


Office and Yard, 13th & Ohio Ave., N. W. 

















Laboring men should ask for ee pest et year, ‘Telephone 1289. 
it and insist on getting it. . WASHINGTON, 
MAYER & PETTIT, 
SOS ree OF. General Outfitters, 
-. D. O’MERA, FURNITURE, CARPETS, yy Gooos, CLOTHING 
415 AND 417 SEVENTH STREET,N.W. 
and BILD BROTHERS. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ASH OR CREDIT. 
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Dealer in Singing Birds, Fine Bred Fowl, Cages, Pigeons, Dogs, Pet Animals, Gold Fish, Aquarium s 


EDW S SCHMID Dog and Bird Foods, Medicines, etc., 712 Twelfth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Send 
- . 9 for Catalogue. 





BUY FROM ME. 
HENRY BAADER, 


STOVES, TIN AND SHEET IRON WARE, HOUSE FURN- 
ISHING GOODS, 4c. 


211 to 217 King Street, 





B. B. EARNSHAW & BRO., 


WASHINGTON, D C. 


Wholesale Flour and Feed Dealers 


GROCERS’ AND BAKERS’ SUPPLIES. 


between Fairfax and Lee. ALEXANDRIA, VA. 





Proprietors of Cream Blend, White and Gold, Tryphena, and 


We anticipate a big fall trade. Extensive preparations to supply Sun Beam Flours. 


your needs. 


Ss. BIEBER, 
Clothing, Furnishings, Hats and Shoes, 
903-909 8th Street, S. E. 

C. A. SCHNEIDER’S SONS, 
Manufacturers Architectural Iron Work, 


Proprietors Union Iron Works. 
Office, 212 12th Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


G. G. CORNWELL & SON, 
IMPORTERS, 
Table Luxuries, Fancy Groceries, Wines and Liquors, 


1412, 1414 AND 1418 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





GEORGE W. HEROLD, 


Strictly First-class Cailor and Draper, 
a 


No. 702 9th Street, N. W. 








THE 


Continental Brewing Co. 
PAMOUS PHILADELPHIA BEER, 


For sale at all First-class Res- 
taurants, on draught 
and in bottles. 

Cuas. Fieisuman, Gen, Agent. 
B. B. Baker, Manager. 

Telephone 15509. 


Visit Mayer Bros. & Co. 


937 and 939 F St. N.W. 





Millinery, 
Cloaks, 
Trimmings, &c. 


Your money back on demand. 
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W. B. FRANKLIN, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


t 
J. M. ALLEN, PRESIDENT. 
a J. B. PIERCE, SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


| F. B. ALLEN, 2D VICE-PRESIDENT. 
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INSPECTIONS 


against Loss or Damage to Property and Loss of Life 
and Injury to Persons caused by» # 


STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 
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AMERICANIZED ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 


LATEST EDITION. The Greatest of 
Home Educators. 


= to 160 
umes. The work is fully tMustrated and 


contains nearly 19,400 columns of read- 
—— eee . ing matter and over 12,000,000 words. It 
is a compendium of History, Biography, 
Geography, Science, Art and Literature. 
Ninety-six Colored Maps showing every 
country in the world, with a separate 
map for every State in the Union, cor- 
rected and revised up to date. Latest 
Discoveries and Inventions fully treated. 
A reference work for the Student, the 
Artisan and the Merchant. A Small Cash 
Payment secures i diate p 
of the entire work, and subsequent 
amounts at convenient intervals com- 
plete the purchase. For sample pages 
and full information regarding 








The Introductory Edition 
At Wholesale Prices, Address 


CHICAGO JOURNAL Home Education Club, 
Rooms 410, 412, 414 and 416, 160 Adams Street, CHICAGO. 





STANLEY’S ADJUSTABLE 


BEADING, RABBET, SUTTON AND MATCHING PLANE, Uf 





No. 45. Nickel Plated Stock and Fence, with Twenty Tools, Bits, etc., $8.00 
SOLD BY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS. 





The Highest Award at the Chicago Columbian Exposition > 


WAS GRANTED TO 


Che Housebold Sewing Machine Zo. 


«FOR THEIR... 
Household Sewing Machine and Sewing Machine Attachments. 


Absolutely the BEST for Family Sewing, Tailoring and all 
kinds of Manufacturing. 


HOUSEHOLD SEWING MACHINE CO. 
9 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 
141 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 40 West Street, BOSTON 
Home Office and Factories: Providence, R. I. 
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THE LAW REPORTER COMPANY scm. 


of Washington D. C., strives to be the 
best Union Office in the city, and wants 
all your U. biz. 


PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 


518 5th Street, N. W. 


M.'W. MOORE, MGr. 





WE COLLECT BAD DEBTS. 


We make collections in al! parts 
of the United States. No membership 
fee. Send stamp for particulars. At- 
torneys wanted in every county seat. 
Send all your Indiana claims to 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Collecting and a ing Agency 
39-40 Journal Bidg., Indianapolis 





J. BAUMGARTEN & SONS, 


SEALS, 
RUBBER STAMPS, 


1220 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 


Goods Made for Workingmen. 





Old Honesty Plug 

Jolly Tar Plug 

Five Brothers Pipe 
Smoking 





Cobacco 
@) 


FOR SALE BY 
DEALERS GENERALLY. 


SQOn~9 


MANUFACTURED BY __ 


Jobn Finzer § Bros. 
Louisville, Ky.) 








ESTABLISHED 1848. 


AMERICAN 


Eagle 
Tobacco Co. 


TRADE maa: DETROIT, | MICHIGAN. 





Manufacture a 
Full Line of 
High Grade 


Fine Cut ana « 
Smoking Tobaccos 


AMONG WHICH ARE THE FOLLOWING: 

FINE CUTS: First Grade—AMERICAN EAGLE, ORIENTAL. 
Medium Grade—CHERRY, CROWN OF DELIGHT. FANCY 
SVOKINGS: Packed in Foil and Handsomely Enameled Tin 
Packages—PLvUM, Cigarette and Pipe Tobacco; BANQUET MIX- 
TURE, EAGLE PERIQUE, RECEPTION MIXTURE, EAGLE BIRD'S 
EY, QUILL MIXTURE, ORIENTAL MIXTURE. 





Medium 


AAYRTLE NAVY 
eS) ) / 
Smokings. > 
MYRTLE NAVY, cut 
plug, Lucky cut 
plug, STORK, gran- 
ulated, EAGLE 
SEAL, granulated, 
EAGLE LonG Curt. 














All goods strictly UNION MADE. Do not confound 
the AMERICAN EAGLE TOBACCO CO. with any 
other institution of similar name. 








UNION MADE 
| TOBACCOS. | 
FINE CUTS. | 
| 
| 





GLOBE, 
DETROIT, 
RAPID TRANSIT, 


HIGH COURT, NERVE, 
BLUE LABEL, HOPE, 
TARGET, WORLD. 





PLUG. 
FAME, 
BASIS, 
FRUIT JUICE. 


GLOBE 5, 
NERVE, 


SNOW APPLE, 
BLUE LABEL, 
PRIMO, 





SMOKING. 
GOLD FLAKE, Cut Plug. HAND MADE, Flake Cut. 
K. of L., Plug Cut. BLUE LABEL Plug Cut. 
GLOBE, Flake Cut. HOPE, Cut Plug. 
| 





NAVY CLIPPINGS. 5 CENT, Cut Plug. 
BLUE LABEL, Granulated. DON JUAN, Granulated. 
THE KING, Granulated. FRUIT JUICE, Granulated. | 

| 





UNCLE TOM, Granulated. 
SPOT CASH, Granulated. BLUE LABEL, Long Cut. 
FAME, Long Cut. ALL LEAF, Long Cut. 
STANDARD TIME, Long Cut. WHOPPER, Long Cut. 


All of the above brands bear the National To-| 
bacco Workers’ Union Label, which is endorsed 
by all Labor Unions. Ce a 
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JAMES L. NORRIS, “™ sanwcn" 


Counselor in Patent Causes, Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents. 


ESTABLISHED 1000. IN ACTIVE PRACTICE 28 YEARSS "> 


PATENTS 


Cor. F and 5th Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


NFORMATION as to requirements and costs for securing Letters Patent 
on Inventions, Caveats, Trade-Marks, etc., sent free in pamphlet on 
request, it naming some of my clients in every State. 
LETTERS PATENT procured in the United States and Foreign Countries ; 
Trade-Mark, ‘Label, Caveat, and Copyright protection secured. 
SEARCHES MADE and opinions given as to the validity and infringe- 
ment of Letters Patent. 


SPECIAL REFERENCES. 


National Bank of Washington, Washington, D. C.; Hardsocg Mfg. Co., Ottumwa, lowa; What Cheer Drill and 
Miners’ Tool Co., What Cheer, lowa.; The Carter Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky.; Anthony Wayne Mfg. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Athol Machine Co., Athol, Mass.; Arlington Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y.; Anchor Hosiery Mills, Cohoos, oe et Ee Boyer’s 
Sons, New York, N Y.; Boston Shoe Tool Co., Boston, Mass.; Metallic Cap Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y.; Cary Safe Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Columbia Carriage Co., Hamilton, 0.; Buckeye Iron and Brass Works, Dayton, O.; Jackson & Sharp Co., 
Wilmington, Del; Hernsheim Bros. & Co., New Orleans, La.; Caldwell & Peterson Mfg. Co., Wheeling, W. Va.; Forked 
Deer Tobacco Works, Paducah, Ky.; Home Telephone Co., Mobile, Ala.; Keating Implement and Machine Co., Dallas, Tex.; 
Martin, Taylor & Co., Mobile, Ala.; Murray Ginning System Co., Dallas, Tex.; Marshall & Bruce Co., Nashville, Tenn.; 
J. R. Sovereign, General Master Workman, K. of L., Washington, D. C.; John W. Hayes, General Secretary- Treasurer, 
K. of L.. Washington, D. C.; H. B. Martin, Member General Executive Committee, Washington, D. C., and the Editor of 
the Journal of Knights of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


NORRIS’ NEW OFFICE BUILDING, ERECTED IN 1880. 





PATRONIZE UNION CLERKS. 
All eer 3. a the R. C. N. P. A. can show this card. 
sk for it when making your purchases. 
Endorsed by the A, F. of L 
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BOOT & SHOE 
WORKERS UNION. 















my ot She | - 
Union-made Cigars. 
ites. tnat the Cigars conamed inthes box have been made by ist Cass Wadena 

encreet of the MORAL MATIRAL sha MTLLLISUAL WLIARE OF THE CRAFT Thewetore we recommend 

Seaee Crawss to a8 srashers Cenahet te wats 

lntringemeats upon this | adel Be punted anentng Coleen. 
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, President, 
CM IU of Amatca 









Coopers Union Label for 
slack barrel cooperage, such 
as is used as packages for 
flour, crackers, lime, ce- 
ment, ete. 
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